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THE SERVICE PISTOL AND ITS CALIBER. 


By Captain GEORGE VIDMER, ELEventTH CAVALRY.’ 


N taking up the discussion of this subject, I am deeply 
sensible of the difficulties which confront me in attempt- 
ing to present to the great number of different minds repre- 
senting a great number of different ideas and opinions upon 
this very subject, what appears to me to be an unanswerable 
and irrefutable argument, an argument which will be strong 
and reasonable, and which will be based on theory, practice, 
experience and the test of time. 

In considering the subject of a service pistol, I will assume 
that the pistol is a necessity. I assume this, first, because it 
has been so proven. Not only did our Civil War prove it so, 
but even more so has our late fighting in the Moro country 
proven its absolute necessity for those few moments before 
contact. Secoud, because while mounted and in motion, the 
cavalryman is limited to the use of the saber and pistol, and as 
the saber cannot reach beyond the horse’s nose, the soldier 
must have a means that puts him on equal terms with the dif- 
ferent kinds of opponents he is apt to encounter. Third, on 
patrol duty it will often become necessary to protect one’s 
self from the sudden and unexpected attack of a hidden 
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picket or bolo man. The éasy and quick manipulation of’ 
the pistol, and the great morale of several rapidly delivered 
shots certainly add another strong plea for its use. Fourth, 
it has never been found to be an incumbrance since its adop- 
tion, and the majority of the armies use it. 

If it is to be a part of the soldier’s armament, it will be 
useless unless it fulfills its function. We cannot compare 
the functions of the rifle with those of the pistol, except the 
one of protection. Their uses are entirely separate and dis- 
tinct. One never depends on the other, and the times for 
their use, and the places and circumstances, will be different 
except in negligible cases. The rifle is distinctly a long- 
range weapon. The /fin-de-siecle idea of the gifle is to be of 
small caliber, and to wound and to disable, but not to kill. 
Long range, together with this requisite, is sought, and the 
increased amount of ammunition which can be carried neces- 
sarily follows. 

On the other hand, the pistol is primarily a weapon of 
contact. It isto be used now as it was at the time of its 
adoption, to produce an instantaneous stop. It is, as it were, 
a weapon of the last resort, one to be used when it is your 
opponent’s life or your own. The pistol should kill. The 
wounding of an opponent within a few yards of you is not 
sufficient, for if you leave him able only to move his finger, 
it may play the last act of your life in curling about the trig- 
ger of his rifle or pistol. The province of the pistol has 
never changed in this respect. There are some advocates of 
the small caliber long range pistol, which has the same effect 
as the rifle, but I do not believe that they really think this a 
soldier’s weapon. I feel sure that experimentally they have 
become interested in long range pistol shooting, and that 
they are pleased with the idea of attaching a stock and using 
the same weapon as a rifle. 

The arguments against the saber are becoming so numer- 
ous that if it is relegated to the junk pile, where it should 
undoubtedly be, the pistol will become so much the more 
necessary, and must be held responsible that the stop is 
produced. A great many officers favor the abolishing of the 
saber, claiming that it has never paid for the trouble of the 
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carrying; and if the statistics were published of the number 
of saber wounds in all the modern wars where it has been 
used, their argument would be found to be well taken. 

In the Civil War bodies of cavalry frequently came in 
contact, and the pistol was constantly used. It seems to 
have had two functions, for in close contact, after being 
emptied, it was used as a club, and many authentic cases are 
cited where clubbing by an empty pistol was the final stop 
in the méleé. 

In preparing my subject, I have written to officers who 
made personal use of the pistol] in the Civil War, and whose 
regiments were constantly in contact with those of the other 
side, officers to whom the pistol was a necessary companion, 
and on which they placed the safety of their lives in manya 
hand-to-hand fight. One officer, in answering my request, 
writes: ‘I have simply praised the bridge that carried me 
over safe.” 

Mr. J. W. Munson, who has just finished a most interest- 
ing biography of Mosby’s guerrillas, writes: ‘At close hand- 
to-hand work, when the pistol is empty, it is much more effi- 
cient than the saber for clubbing a man down, and clubbing 
is about all the saber ever does in the hands of a cavalry- 
man.” He further states: ‘I have a cut on my forehead 
from a saber. A Colt’s would have finished me in the same 
hands.” 

Surely no cavalry fought as cavalry so close or so hard as 
that of Sheridan, Stuart, Forest, Morgan, Mosby and the 
Eighth Illinois, and in these fights the engagements of pa- 
trols, advance guards and pickets were of constant occur- 
rence, and the pistol was as many times resorted to. Are not 
the experiences of these men, whose very services developed 
the efficiency of the pistol, worth their weight in gold in so 
vital an argument? I say vital advisedly, for when it is a 
question of your opponent’s life or your own, and only a few 
yards and a second of time separate you, any argument is 
indeed vital. 

The caliber of the pistol has not been a fixed quantity, 
and it is interesting to note the changes which have occurred 
since the formation of ourarmyin1775. ‘The flint-lock pistol 
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used then by the mounted troops was hand-made, and accord- 
ing to our best authorities a .66 caliber. The pistols used in 
the Revolutionary War were obtained from private manufac- 
turers, but in 1820, or possibly as early as 1808, the national 
armories had begun the manufacture of service pistols for 
issue to troops. In 1834 the pistol is described as one taking 
a leaden bullet, weighing one-thirty-second of a pound. 
This was probably a .69 caliber, as in 1855 the caliber of 
all arms was changed from .69 to.58. In 1813 Simeon North, 
of Burlington, Connecticut, made 500 flint-lock pistols for the 
United States troops, caliber .70. In 1836 R. Johnson, of 
Middleton, Conn., made a flint-lock pistol of .547 caliber. In 
1838 the Colt’s company furnished a service revolver of cali- 
ber .44. In 1842 the Springfield Armory manufactured a 
smooth-bore percussion pistol, caliber .545. In 1847 the 
Colt’s company furnished a heavy pattern revolver, weighing 
four pounds. This was also caliber .44, and was provided 
with the extension stock, fitting it as acarbine. In 1855 the 
Springfield Armory produced another pistol, rifle barrel, 
caliber .58. In 1860 Colt and Smith & Wesson both brought 
out a new army model, a .44 caliber, and these were in gen- 
eral use on the Northern side during the Civil War. The 
Southern side used both the .44 and the .45. In 1873 a 
single action caliber .45, by the Colt’s company, was adopted 
forthe army. This used a center fire metallic cartridge, and 
was known as the “ peacemaker” (a misnomer by no means), 
and it was this old reliable .45 caliber which continued to be 
used until 1894, when the present double action Colt’s, caliber 
.38, was adopted.* 

The steady reduction in caliber from .70 to .45 was on 
account of the improvements in the number of barrels and 
chambers in the cylinder, and later on account of the num- 
ber of cartridges to be carried. The first pistol was single 
barrel. Then followed the double barrel, and then the pis- 
tol with the cylinder taking six bullets. It is interesting to 


* An article, “The New Revolver,” will be found in the March number of 
the CavaLry JourNaAL for 1903, by First Lieutenant Eben Swift, Fifth Cavalry. 
That every one was not well satisfied at that time with the reduction to the 
.38 caliber is shown by this article. 
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note that after the Civil War, in which the .44 caliber was 
used, the War Department saw fit to adopt a.45 caliber. 
This was a natural result of the experience of pistol users in 
the war, and the change was made while the matter was fresh 
in the minds of those to whom.-the matter appeared to be an 
important one. From 1873 to 1894 our army’s experience 
was obtained in Indian warfare, where the pistol played a 
minor part. It was true that it was used, and by some regi- 
ments to more or less extent, but never to such an extent 
that justifies comparing these times with those in the Civil 
War. It was in the Civil War that the pistol developed 
itself, proved its efficiency and necessity, and made for itself 
a place in the armament of our cavalryman. 

In collecting opinions and ideas on this subject, I have 
written to men» who were troopers and sub-officers in the 
four years conflict, and who of necessity have seen individual 
instances where the pistol proved itself. These gentlemen 
have, without exception, given it as their opinion that the 
caliber should be .45, and that six shots are sufficient. And 
emphatically have they stated that the extreme useful range 
should not be over seventy-five yards. 

Undoubtedly the greatest need for the pistol is during the 
méleé. And undoubtedly you will want a good many more 
than six shots, unless you intend to club after your pistol is 
empty. This can be remedied in two ways. Either have a 
pistol which will hold a great number of shots in the maga- 
zine, or have one which will hold six, and have the other 
cartridges in clips which can be inserted rapidly and easily. 

In our warfare in the Philippines we have developed an- 
other feature of the pistol which must receive serious con- 
sideration, and that is that it should be a rapid and quick 
firer. I mean one from which the first shot can be quickly 
fired, and one from which the remainder of the shots will 
quickly follow. Where the trails are narrow and the attacks 
are close and unexpected, these features are absolutely nec- 
essary. 

In summing up what has been shown to be the different 
requirements of the service pistol, let me place them in jux- 
taposition for better comparison. 
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First. The shock from the bullet must be sufficient to 
kill, and produce an instantaneous stop. 

Second. It must be a quick firer and rapid reloader. 

Third. It must be simple and of few parts. 

In the last few years the experiments have tended to sac- 
rifice stopping power to range, a sacrifice which we do not by 
any means wish. We have had issued for trial the Luger 
automatic, and the Colt’s automatic, and a great many offi- 
cers have carried the Mauser, but with one or two exceptions 
the final reports are unanimous in condemning the small 
caliber and the loss of stopping power. ‘The .38 caliber at 
present in use has not sufficient stopping power. No com. 
plaints, however, were ever heard of the old .45 failing to 
stop anything hit by it.. The long range weapon is not de- 
sired, nor is it necessary, for it will be rare, indeed, that 
the officer or man is so far away from a rifle that he cannot 
get it to use for the long ranges. 

Our course in pistol practice calls for firing at fifty yards, 
and our competitions for seventy-five yards, but I doubt seri- 
ously that the latter range is a practical one. If we take the 
experience of the army in the Philippines as our guide, we 
would find that hardly any shots were fired with a pistol ex- 
cept at the very shortest range, but when fired, an instan- 
taneous stop and kill was required. 

In one instance with which I am personally acquainted, 
that of Captain P. A. Connolly, Twenty-sixth Infantry, three 
wounds through the body were not sufficient to stop a bolo 
man, and Captain Connolly will always bear the scar on his 
face, due to the poor stopping quality of the .38. In Min- 
danao numerous instances have happened where a stop was 
not effected in time to prevent serious injury with the barong 
in the hands of a fanatical Moro. 

Major Bullard, in a most interesting and instructive arti- 
cle in the ¥ournal of the Military Service Institution, writes: 


“No better test of our revolver’s worth and the fitness of 
its caliber for the purposes for which the revolver has been 
provided can be or ever has been had than in its recent use 
by our troops fighting in the Moro country. When Moros 
fight they fight suddenly, at close quarters, and within the 
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revolver’s domain of twenty paces. It is a damning com- 
ment on the .38 caliber that every officer, man and camp 
follower in the regiments which have served against the 
Moros have, after the first experience, laid aside the .38 
where by hook or crook he could raise a bigger gun, and 
generally the old .45. It went so far that the department 
commander, who personally knew the need, provided and 
issued to officers and men as many as he could get of the .45 
caliber revolvers, taking even the old style slow working 
single action.” 


Major Bullard further cites cases where it took as many 
as four wounds from the .38 caliber to stop a Moro. 

The English army officer in the Zulu country is serving 
under practically the same conditions that we are in the 
Philippines, and he is using a double action Colt of .476 cal- 
iber. 

I firmly believe that if a vote of our entire army was 
taken it would be unanimous in favor of the .45 caliber. 

In order to keep up with other improvements we have 
thought it necessary that our service pistol should be auto. 
matic; that we should have a quick firer and rapid repeater, 
and some of the pistols with which we have experimented 
have had these qualities, but not yet have we hada trial of 
a pistol which has had these in conjunction with a large cal- 
iber and simplicity. of parts. I have seen but one which 
combines all these features, and which with one or two 
minor improvements seems to me to “fill the bill” exactly, 
and that is the Webley & Fosbery automatic revolver, the 
only automatic revolver I know of. It has a .455 caliber, 
fires six shots, can be rapidly reloaded by means of a clip, is 
extremely simple, and combines very few parts. | 

It has always seemed to me that the shape of the stock 
of the service revolver was wrong. Its largest part seems to 
be at the smallest grip of the hand. I know of no reason for 
this, and the Colt’s Company informs me that this shape 
conforms to the requirements of our Ordnance Department. 
One can get used to firing almost any shaped pistol, but if 
the stock more closely conforms to the grip of the hand, the 
shooting qualities of different men would undoubtedly im- 
prove. 
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If, as I believe, a new pistol is shortly to be issued to our 
cavalry, let our ordnance experts figure on fifty yards as the 
extreme useful range, and let them give us a weapon which 
at that distance will stop a man and stagger a horse, and I 
believe we shall all be satisfied. 





PISTOL SHOOTING. 


By Captain WM. T. LITTEBRANT, TweEtrru CaAvaALry. 


HE pistol armament is a peculiarly American institu- 

tion, and although distinctively so, it is only in the 

Firing Regulations 1904 that the second step in the progress 
of the use of this weapon is marked. 

A distinct advance has been made; though but a glance 
at the Firing Regulations is necessary to convince one that 
pistol shooting in its own field is not so finely developed as 
carbine or rifle fire in their own. I myself have been shoot- 
ing the pistol during the regular season and at competitions, 
off and on, for seventeen years, and as I review my own career 
I observe apparently no progression, rather a retrogression. 
I have fired thousands of rounds of ammunition, many times 
more than any member of my troop has fired, and yet I some- 
times witness recruits making the run, score 4, 6 or 8, while 
I frequently score 2,40r0. That such results are possible in 
any prescribed course with the means provided would seem 
to indicate the necessity for an inquiry into the subject, to 
the end that certain and assured results would follow the 
prescribed course of treatment, and without such course of 
instruction would be impossible of attainment. Similar con- 
ditions and results obtain in other organizations. Any sys- 
tem or weapon that enables such accidental results te be 
accomplished frequently, and does not produce a gradual in- 
crease within limits in skill as a result of practice must be 
defective. . 

I have studied the proposition from various points of 
view, and conclude that their success is one not founded 
upon skill or horsemanship; rather a result of accidental 
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conditions. Were it otherwise, for what good this expendi- 
ture of ammunition? If no fixed improvement be the result 
of practice and the expenditure of the large pistol allowance, 
it would be better to suspend the instruction altogether. 
Furthermore, I am satisfied that my own efforts are not more 
consistent, more uniform, more progressive, owing to various 
causes, some of which can be in a measure improved. 

1. In pistol shooting, the horse is the most variable fac- 
tor —he cannot be ignored. 

Uniformity in his pace is more essential than rate of speed; 
any variation of speed or change of gait affects the shooting; 
it changes the thought of the rider from the weapon and 
target to controlling his horse, makes the rider, even ever so 
little, careless or reckless, indifferent to the effect of his shot, 
as a result of vexation over his horse’s moods. 

To accomplish the best results, a horse should be so well 
gaited, so weil instructed, that the rider can completely re, 
relax all tension on the reins, and even steady himself by 
placing his fingers on the horse’s withers at the moment of 
discharge of the weapon. 

2. The horse should have free action. A horse with a 
short or stilted jump, due to poor legs or feet, jars the rider 
unnecessarily every time he lands. Diagram “A” (5) ap- 
pended shows the variation in the distance between hoof- 
prints, due to the fact that the horse had an ailment (lamin- 
itis) in near front foot. This shows the necessity for sound- 
ness, lack of which materially affects the horse, and hence 
the rider's shooting. 

3. The horse should have a long stride instead of a short 
one. In mounted shooting at targets, the rider to accom- 
plish the best results should shoot after the horse has landed 
upon his fore feet. He at this time progresses for a very 
short space at a very nearly uniform distance above the 
ground. If he shoot while his horse is being pushed by his 
hind legs, his body (and thus his arm and weapon), moves 
on acurve. This movement of the weapon on a curve must 
be counteracted by riding with short stirrups and endeavoring 
to take up the motion of the horse by giving and taking 
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Drawn by Lieutenant V. W. CoopEr, Twelfth Cavalry. 
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with the legs, which can be accomplished only in a minor 
degree. The longer the stride of the horse, the relatively 
longer time will the horse bear upon his fore feet and will 
the rider move nearly horizontal. During this period the 
vertical motion that must be counteracted is least. By prac- 
tice the rider will soon have the periodicity of the horse’s 
landing impressed upon him, and the shooting will be easier. 

4. In shooting to the right or left, right-front or left- 
front, there is a certain point on the track on the .perpendic- 
ular to the face of the target, at which point the pistol should 
be discharged to fully comply with the intent of the regula- 
tions. However, the stride of the horse at this point is not 
always such that a discharge of the weapon to the best ad- 
vantage is possible; therefore, instead of having at each 
point on the present scheme one “H”’ target, there should 
be a group of three “H” targets, each two yards center to 
center from the other; the rider can then fire at that one of 
the group at which the stride of his horse best enables him 
to fire. This objection is not urged against the “M” targets 
on account of their size and distance from the track, hence 
only one of them is necessary. 

5. If the horse be properly gaited, in all fire to the right, 
as the course is laid off in the Firing Regulations, the horse 
leads with the left foot, the jar of the rider as a result of the 
horse’s leap is on the right buttock and he is propelled to the 
left front; in all firing to the left, the horse leads with the 
right foot, the jar is on the left buttock and the rider is pro- 
pelled to the right front. In either case the lateral compo- 
nent of the force of the rider’s body is insufficient to justify 
its introduction into any argument for or against the system, 
though the jar indicating its existence is objectionable and 
disconcerting; this would be less appreciable with different 
leading. In firing tothe left with the right hand, this leading 
is rather an advantage, because in the propulsion to the right 
front the right shoulder is advanced, hence half-facing the 
target is natural and advantageous in this case. 

6. Any theory that the horse’s body, if he leads as above 
stated, will be in both cases inclined towards the target in- 
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stead of away from it as it should be, interposing the horse’s 
head by even a little more than is necessary between the 
rider and his target, throwing the horse’s head towards the 
discharging weapon instead of away from it, subjecting him 
to a little more noise, a few more sparks than otherwise, all 
tending to render the horse less tractable, rendering the 
conditions worse instead of better, is not borne out by the 
hoof-prints in actual trials, as the appended Diagram “A”’ will 
show. 

My experience, however, is that it is better in shooting to 
the right to have the horse lead with the off-foot, and vice 
versa to the left, the rider shooting with the left hand to the 
left. This can be accomplished by having the targets within 
the track circle instead of exterior to it. The squad being 
formed exterior to the track and facing targets, it will re- 
quire a little more time for the rider to begin and end his 
run, but it is believed that the conditions and results will 
justify it. 

7. Iam satisfied that the best records are obtained by 
taking the best possible aim, z. ¢., closing one eye and endeav- 
oring to sight over the sights. From long experience with 
the present weapon, during which I have raised and lowered 
to position, pushed the weapon towards the target, and looked 
over the weapon with both eyes open so as to get the pistol 
in general line with the object the hitting of which is sought, 
canted the weapon in the effort to counteract the speed com- 
ponent, and I pronounce all of my efforts in these directions 
failures. 

8. The track should be absolutely level; any variations 
in the elevation of the track will invariably cause an altera- 
tion of pace, frequently a change of step. 

g. The targets should be placed upon the same horizon- 
tal plane upon which the track is located; the slightest dif- 
ference, even a foot, will affect the result upon the targets or 
target elevated or lowered. 

10. The gallop should be begun on the tangent opposite 
the targets, so that the horse may have an opportunity to 
well settle down in his gait and pace before shooting begins. 
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11. Inthe preliminary instruction, to accustom the horses 
to the targets, “H” and “M” targets should be placed upon 
both sides of the track, as follows: 


Then to familiarize them with the targets, the troop or 
squad should be moved in column of troopers on the track be- 
tween the double line of targets thus placed. After the 
horses have become quiet, they should be maneuvered, still 
in column, in and out among the targets as indicated. After 
a few rounds, the troopers should draw their revolvers and 
snap at the targets in passing them. By this means the 
horses speedily lose all fear of the target, and it will be found 
that any subsequent manifestation of nervousness or excite- 
ment is entirely due to the discharge of the weapon. Riders 
should be especially cautioned in shooting to the left, left 
front and right front, to lean well over, extend the arm, and 
not discharge the weapon near the horse’s head on account 
of the noise and the occasional sparks that strike the horse’s 
head, ears or eyes, the last being especially objectionable 
and injurious. 

With reference to the weapon, I have frequently observed 
from the alteration in the shape of the bullet and the shaving 
of lead left on the rear end of the barrel, that the bullet upon 
leaving the cylinder frequently strikes the rear shoulder of 
the barrel. This can have but one consequence, disarrange- 
ment of the aim and failure to hit the mark. Any pistol 
used by. the U. S. Army should have as a prime essential the 
explosion of the cartridge in the barrel instead of in an ad- 


jacent cylinder. 
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12. The rear line of the handle of the pistol is a curve. 
In other words, every time the hand grasps the pistol, if the 
position of the grasp be in the least degree varied from that 
previously held, the weapon will in every case point differ- 
ently (no two positions of the infinite number are the same), 
hence the results cannot be constant. 

The firmest and best position is the most natural position. 

The tendency to point up and shoot over is shown in 
Plates XX VI, XXVII, Firing Regulations 1904. This result 
so frequently witnessed on the target range is the direct con- 
sequence of the hand’s seeking unconsciously the center of 
gravity, as well as the position where the handle is most 
nicely fitted to the hand. 











That these errors in pointing (shown in illustration) are 
not intentional, or the prints representing same incorrect, 
due to inaccuracies of the photographic art, can be seen by 
comparison with Plates XIV and XV, Firing Regulations 
1904. 

The center of gravity of the present revolver is near the 
center of the cylinder, above and in front of the hand, in all 
cases; thus, for every position of the infinite number that 
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the hand may take, there is 4 variation in the relative posi- 
tion of the center of gravity; consequence, variation in hu- 
man forces acting and actual variation in results. 

The position of the hand, as laid down in the Firing 
Regulations 1904, is probably the best for the attainment of 
results that can be had with the revolver handle placed and 
shaped as at present, but it is the one the farthest possible 
from the center of gravity. It would be fair to compare quick 
aiming and shooting the present weapon to trying to point 
the index finger loaded with a heavy iron thimble, the attain- 
ment of even a moderate degree of proficiency in either case 
being impossible. If one will grasp the revolver as shown 
in “b” (2 ¢., hand below cylinder and enveloping trigger 
guard), instantly will he observe the marked difference in 
the facility and ease with which he points at any chosen 
object, and this simply because the hand is so near the center 
of gravity as to be practically at it. 

From weapons that I have handled, I am convinced that 
the handle of the Luger is the best; holding a weapon with 
the Luger handle and placed as it is with reference to the 
center of gravity, the barrel drops into the position sought 
with precision. If the present weapon be continued in use 
I suggest cutting off the handle at a point just in rear of the 
side plate screw marked “‘I9,”’ Plate XX Firing Regulations 
1904, and running line of handle down just in rear of spring 
marked, ‘‘20,” same plate, shaping the handle like the Luger 
handle, the front face of which should not be in rear of rear 
line of trigger guard. This will provide a grasp best suited 
to the palm of the hand and nearer the center of gravity. 
The revolver is best handled where the center of gravity is 
within the grasp of the hand, where the vertical moment due 
to the force of gravity about such support is zero and where 
likewise the horizontal moment as a result of the discharge of 
the weapon is zero; both of these conditions are manifestly 
impossible of attainment, yet their material reduction from 
what at present obtains is desirable and possible. 

While a discussion of pistol scores is not in place in an 
article on pistol shooting, still as the record of the score is 
what explains success or failure in our eyes, I plead fora 
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revision in the system of marking, viz: require all marking 
of targets in mounted firing to be done by either noncom- 
missioned officers or men of another troop, and in posts of 
more than two troops, an ever-changing troop. 

Officers superintending the revolver record practice should 
see that in the oblique shooting the targets are so turned 
that the surface of the target makes an angle with the track 
of forty-five degrees (see Par. 245 Firing Regulations, Pars. 
146, 321 and 185, 6, 7, 8,9, Drill Regulations); whenever the 
targets are altered the officer superintending the practice 
should ride the track and see that these requirements are 
fulfilled. Errors in location can only in this way be rectified. 





It can be readily understood that where the angles of tar- 
gets are less than forty-five degrees, the troop has a marked 
advantage in shooting, and where greater, a disadvantage, 
conditions not contemplated by the regulations. While a 
man shooting at an obliquely placed target has a constantly 
diminishing target after passing “A” until he reaches “D,” 
he has until he arrives at “C” a constantly diminishing dis- 
tance between him and the target that is believed to more 
than offset the diminution in the size of the target, in so far 
as the result upon the accuracy of his shooting is concerned, 
an advantage to the troop so far as ‘“record”’ is concerned, 
but no criterion as to the efficiency of the troop as a shooting 
organization compared with one that fulfills the spirit of the 
regulations; therefore officers superintending mounted pistol 
record practice should see that the men shoot, so far as is 
within the means of the regulation, from a point on the track 
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perpendicular to the face of-the target; for example, shoot- 
ing to the left-front (see sketch), a trooper should shoot 
when he reaches the point “A,” and not wait until he reaches 
the point “B.” 

When scores exceed sixty per cent. mounted, especial 
care should be taken to see that they are accurately reported. 
When the scores are uniformly high, men acting as pasters 
should be ordered to point out the shot hole before pasting 
it and have the same examined by an officer or noncommis- 
sioned officer, or pasters should be removed and the holes 
examined; any one falsely reporting a miss as “one” or 
“two,” or a “one” as a “two,” should be immediately con- 
fined and court-martialed. 

My experience is that while a man may now and then 
make sixty per cent. mounted, such scores are extraordinary 
and a result of very unusual conditions or marked and unus- 
ual skill. I believe that all men in the service average very 
much the same in allthings. Ido not believe that any troop 
in a post with a trifle more instruction will average sixty per 
cent. mounted, while another will average forty per cent. or 
fifty per cent., nor do I believe that in one post with the 
amount of instruction of man and horse that the expenditure 
of the allowance of ammunition allows a troop will average 
sixty-five per cent. and another elsewhere forty-five per cent. 
A score should mean a certain thing whether it be made in 
Mindanao or Kansas. The conditions should be so iron clad 
that no man could call “Score 2,” and suiting his action to 
his word place a paster upon an untouched target without 
detection and punishment. 

I believe that whatever pace the commanding officer of 
an organization sets the men will follow. If high score be 
the thing most sought, it will be obtained. But if accuracy 
be the main condition to which all others are incidental ; if 
the men are thoroughly convinced that while a good record 
is sought, but not at the expense of honesty, the record will 
be a reliable one, and one indicating exactly what a troop 
can do under any circumstances. Likewise, should the use 
of the horses be the subject of well-defined regulations, so 
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that a few selected horses may not be ridden, to the exclusion 
of those less desirable. 

Officers should be careful that the regulation gait is ob- 
served, 2. ¢., a horse should pass from the first to the last 
target in 13.6 seconds. A difference of a few seconds will 
frequently make a great difference in the number of hits, 
therefore a run made where the regulation gait is not pur- 
sued should be thrown out. 

As a result of good or bad conditions as stated, I believe 
that a trooper’s record in mounted shooting does vary as 
much as twenty per cent., hence a record signifies nothing 
comparatively. The conditions governing the making of 
the record, even though made within the letter of the Firing 
Regulations must be understood for one to be able to place 
an estimate upon what a troop’s record signifies. 

In order that there be no laxity in the conduct of pistol 
instruction, it should be required that at the termination of 
pistol practice the best five shots (enlisted men) in each troop 
be assembled in properly supervised post competition, regu- 
lation pistol season (not competition) course—it could be 
easily made a part of the monthly field day exercises—and 
that their records on this occasion be appended to the annual 
report on pistol practice. If this be done, the comparative 
results of the first competition will be remarkable, and the 
record of the succeeding pistol season will be a more valua- 
ble asset than now. 

A pistol competition where mounted shooting forms no 
part of the course is an anomaly. No one who is not an 
tnerring shot, afoot or on horseback, under all circumstances, 
can rightly claim to be an expert with the weapon. 
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By BRIGADIER GENERAL RICHARD H. PRATT, U.S. Army, Retirep. 


N June, 1867, having received appointment in the Regular 
Army, I joined my Troop, D, Tenth Cavalry, then or- 
ganizing at Fort Gibson, Indian Territory. The men for 
this troop were enlisted by its captain, J. W. Walsh, in and 
about Little Rock, Arkansas. They were largely plantation 
hands, and not a man could read or write. 

Two days after reporting I was detailed to escort the 
lieutenant colonel of the regiment, General John W. David- 
son, commanding the district of the Indian Territory, from 
Fort Gibson to Fort Arbuckle. The escort was made up of 
twenty men of Troop D, and twenty-five Cherokee Indian 
scouts then stationed at Fort Gibson. This mixed com- 
mand bringing together the two dependent people of our 
country, gave me many experiences, and much thought, and 
for nearly eight years after, continuing to the spring of 1875, 
my army duties were almost entirely in connection with these 
two races. Serving with my troop, I also commanded the 
Indian scouts at Fort Arbuckle, at Fort Sill and Fort Griffin 
in Texas, and at times had other and exceptional duties in 
connection with Indians. My invitation to speak to you to- 
night of the Indians was limited ‘to Western experiences, and 
therefore I select this period. 

I was suprised to find that my Cherokee scouts generally 
spoke English, and that some of them were quite intelligent, 
and the contrast between the two races at that time as they 
came together in my command, was decidedly favorable tothe 
Indian. I do not intend, however, in this talk to discuss the 
race problem. 


* A paper read before the Colorado Commandery of the Loyal Legion on 
April 4, 1905. 
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June, 1867, inthe Indian Territory, was a period of 
persecution from mosquitos and deer flies. Our horses and 
mules, as well as ourselves, were greatly tormented as we 
marched along. The Indians of the Territory, as we found, 
gathered their stock in low growth timber, and built smudge 
fires for their protection. The animals finding the relief 
this afforded would come and stand in the smoke. Officers 
and men, as we moved along, carried brush and kept upa 
perpetual switching to keep off the pests. Lieutenant Mun- 
son, adjutant general of the district, who rode a gray horse, 
actually succeeded in materially changing the color of his 
mount to blood red, by killing the flies and mosquitos which 
fed on him. 

The second night out from Gibson having no picket 
pins for our horses, I had the men of Troop D cut wooden 
pins to drive in the ground, and lariat their horses out to 
graze during the night. About 11 o'clock the horses stam- 
peded, ran through the camp and off into the dark. The 
Indians had hobbled their ponies, and were immediately on 
their backs and after the runaway horses, and soon brought 
them all safely back. I then had larger pins made, the horses 
more securely fastened, and placed extra guards. As one of 
the horses in stampeding had jumped over me as I was lying 
on the ground dragging his rope across me, when I got things 
reéstablished I selected a new place to lie down, with my 
head under a bush, and my feet away from the horses; but 
this protection did not protect, for the bush had also been 
selected as shelter by other animated nature. Just as I 
began to doze a snake crawled across my neck. I gave a war- 
whoop and was on my feet instantly, the snake wrapping 
around my neck; I grabbed it with my hands and threw it 
away. The Indian sergeant and some of his men came to me 
at once, and when I told them what had happened the sergeant 
gave me some o. the most dangerous camp experiences with 
rattlesnakes I ever listened to. Under the circumstances 
sleep fled, and so I walked up and down the camp for hours. 

Between 2 and 3 o'clock there came up suddenly one of 
the most terrific thunder storms in my experience. The 
clouds, close to the ground, poured down torrents, while the 
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lightning flashed and thunder crashed alarmingly near, dis- 
turbing everybody. The General was sleeping in his ambu- 
lance, and the officers of his staff were crowded together 
under a tent-fly, where I sought protection. The General 
abandoned his ambulance, and took refuge under the tent- 
fly. As I had just joined and did not know a single officer 
in the command, and was undertaking the novelty of a mixed 
command of negroes and Indians, both entirely new to me, 
to which was added the experience of the stampede, the 
adventure with the snake, and this thunder storm, I count 
that night about the fullest of varied sensations of any period 
in my life. 

The next day the General told me he had had a sunstroke 
years before, and that it frequently affected him seriously, 
and as he was feeling ill he had concluded to turn back with 
his staff to Fort Gibson, and would send me forward to Fort 
Arbuckle with his quartermaster, then Captain, now Briga- 
dier General, A.S. Kimball, retired. Captain Kimball and I 
therefore journeyed on together with the escort. As Troop 
D, to which I was attached, had been transferred from Fort 
* Gibson to Fort Arbuckle, I was instructed to remain there 
with the detachment until the troop arrived. 

The Cherokee Indian scouts returned to their station at 
Fort Gibson, and I was detailed to command the twenty-five 
Caddo Indian scouts at my new post. Fort Arbuckle was two 
hundred miles southwest of Fort Gibson, and at that time was 
esteemed to be in some danger because of its proximity to 
large numbers of hostile Indians, belonging to the Cheyenne, 
Arapahoe, Kiowa, Comanche and Apache tribes. The Cad- 
does were a tribe of friendly Indians, living west of Arbuckle 
on the Washita, and the scouts were useful in keeping us 
informed about the hostile Indians and their movements. 

The mail for Fort Arbuckle was at first brought to us, 
under contract with the Postoffice Department, by a mounted 
white man. During the summer of 1867 two mail carriers 
were murdered and the mails stolen, and it became impossible 
to get another white man to contract tocarryit. Wethen put 
on the Indian scouts between Forts Gibson and Arbuckle, es- 
tablishing relay stations about fifty miles apart, and having 
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them ride their routes by twos. On one occasion we started 
the mail out from Arbuckle with two Indians, one of them 
a very small man, not weighing more thana hundred pounds. 
Through a blunder in orders the Indians quit their stations. 
At the first station the larger of the two Indians left his 
companion and returned to Arbuckle, but the little fellow 
with the mail, true to his duty, kept on and rode the distance 
of two hundred miles through to Fort Gibson, got the mail 
and returned safely to Arbuckle, going practically the whole 
distance alone, riding the same horse, and making a remark- 
ably quick trip. One of the benefits we had trom the scouts 
was a constant supply of venison and turkeys. Twenty-five 
cents was the price of the largest vension ham or turkey. 
Several times during the summer and fall of 1867 consid- 
erable bands of the hostile Indians came into our post for 
conference and to trade. The government had sent down 
to Arbuckle a number of sixty-four-pound siege guns and 
many tons of ammunition. During one of the visits of a 
band of Comanches, the commanding officer directed that we 
show them what these siege guns would do. We found in 
the infantry companies some artillery men, and moved one 
of the guns to the brow of a hill back of the men’s quarters. 
Gathering the Indians there I explained to them, through 
the interpreter, Mr. Jones, about the shot and the shell, and 
had quite a number of them lift the balls, and showed them 
how the shells were hollow and filled with powder, and ex- 
plained that by cutting the fuse at different places we could 
make the shell explode near by or far away. We then fired 
several shots to illustrate. Giving the gun a good elevation 
we had the shells explode in the air far away, explaining 
how that the pieces would fall to the ground and so endanger 
the enemy. Then the shell was made to explode on the ground 
in an open place nearly two miles distant, and others were 
exploded in the woods. All of this greatly interested and 
surprised them, and so they were gradually educated to the 
fact of the greater power of the white man, and the impossi- 
bility of their successfully opposing him. ‘The next day the 
man who furnished the milk at the post came and reported 
that I had killed one of his cows, and demanded payment. 
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Investigation proved him correct, and the price of the cow, 
at that time $7.00, was paid him. 

It was the commanding officer's desire that I entertain at 
my house the principal chiefs. Interpreter Jones had advised 
me to provide plenty of beef, and I soon found that the 
Indian’s capacity in this line was vastly greater than the 
white man’s. 

The Indians at that time and for years before raided 
along the borders of Texas and Kansas, and on these raids 
sometimes captured and carried back as prisoners women 
and children. Just before we arrived at Fort Arbuckle the 
Comanches had captured a white girl of nine or ten years 
in Texas, and following the established custom, the com- 
manding officer, through a white man living among the In- 
dians, had negotiated to have her returned to her friends, by 
the government paying in goods, etc., what amounted to 
about $300.00. Subsequently Captain Walsh, as senior offi- 
cer, had taken command and made me his adjutant, and it 
fell to me to write a letter to army headquarters, explaining 
about the arrangement for the return of the girl and to re- 
quest authority to pay the Indians. This seemed to mea 
very strange method of dealing with these people, for it was 
plainly an incentive for them to continue raiding and steal- 
ing children. I gave Captain Walsh my views, which he 
accepted, and instructed me to write a letter giving these 
views, and remonstrate against making such payments. This 
letter came. back immediately endorsed by General Sherman 
in his own handwriting, instructing Captain Walsh to call 
together the leaders of the Indians engaged in this business, 
at a suitable place, and inform them that they must give up 
all their captives at once and without recompense, and that 
if they did not do that and stop raiding and desolating the 
frontier and making captives, he would send the whole U.S. 
Army to punish them and force a compliance. Word was 
accordingly sent to the Indians to meet us in council at a 
point midway between us, about eighty miles west of Ar- 
buckle, and with two companies of cavalry, Captain Walsh 
proceeded to the place indicated,and met the Indians. This 
was at the lower end of a great valley, on the south side 
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of the Washita River, a few miles east of what is now the 
town of Anadarko. We camped on high ground, where we 
could see for miles up the valley, and as the Indians came in 
large tribal bands, men, women and children, and herds of 
ponies and set up their tepee towns along the river, it was 
an interesting sight. 

Captain Walsh, who had served in the old army before 
the war, and was an experienced plainsman, and familiar 
with Indian character, gave them General Sherman’s mes- 
sage, with full explanation of what it meant. Some of the 
chiefs were ugly in their talk, and indicated that they courted 
a scrap and did not intend to be abridged in their roaming 
over Texas and Kansas, which they claimed had always been 
their country. Other leaders, old men, particularly Little 
Raven of the Arapahoes, Toshawa of the Comanches, and 
Black Kettle of the Cheyennes, were more conciliatory. 
We secured the return of the girl and some other prisoners, 
without cost to the government. As the Indian warriors 
outnumbered our command three to one, we realized that 
under all the circumstances we had undertaken a somewhat 
perilous mission. However, it all ended satisfactorily, and I 
had learned something of the value of positive methods with 
Indians. 

General Grierson took command in the Indian Territory 
early in 1868, and during the summer, under orders from 
the War Department, with several troops of the regiment, 
he went to the eastern end of the Wichita Mountains, and 
selected a site for a new post. This was established early in 
1869, and named Fort Sill. The Indians continued to raid in 
Texas and Kansas, and General Sheridan, who had command 
of the military division began a winter campaign against them, 
using as his principal field force the Seventh Cavalry and a 
volunteer regiment from Kansas, under Colonel Crawford, 
former Governor. There were four troops of the Tenth 
Cavalry at Fort Arbuckle, with Major Kidd of the regiment 
in command. General Custer was campaigning in the west- 
ern part of the Territory. These four troops of the Tenth 
Cavalry were ordered to Fort Cobb, one hundred miles west 
of Fort Arbuckle to encamp and fortify on the edge of the 
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Buffalo Range, where friendly affiliated tribes along the 
Washita, as their custom was, had gone to lay up their an- 
nual supply of buffalo meat and secure hides to make robes. 

While camping here we found wolves numerous, espe- 
cially the small coyotes. I desired to get a nice wolf robe to 
send to a friend east, and talked with an old Comanche 
named Esatoyet, who could speak a little English. He sug- 
gested I get a beef and some poison. As beef cattle were 
cheap, I bought a good steer, and a bottle of poison and en- 
gaged Esatoyet to secure the wolves. We drove the steer 
over the hills toa secluded place. Esatoyet shot him, and he 
and his wife took off the hide and the best parts of the meat, 
leaving the carcass, on which he sprinkled the poison. We 
had cut small sticks, about a foot long, and sharpened them 
at both ends. He stuck these in a large circle around the 
carcass. He then cut the liver and heart into chunks and 
put a piece on each stick and sprinkled poison on them. 
While doing this he explained that the liver and heart were 
“<sugar’! wolf heap like him.” The next morning we rode 
over and found twenty-seven coyotes and two large gray 
wolves dead. Esatoyet and his wife skinned the wolves and 
his wife tanned the hides handsomely and made two beau- 
tiful robes, leaving the tails as ornaments. 

About this time General Custer fought his battle of the 
Washita, in which old Black Kettle, all his family and im- 
mediate following were killed. This occurred about sixty 
miles west of our camp, and within a few days after, Custer 
with his command came to Cobb and went into camp, also 
General Sheridan with his staff. In February the entire 
command moved over to Medicine Bluff Creek, where Fort 
Sill was to be established. 

General Sheridan had a party of Osage Indians as scouts 
and guides at his headquarters. The Osages were at that 
time among the sturdiest and most active Indians of that 
section, with wonderful capacity to make long distance trips 
on foot. I was at General Sheridan’s headquarters one 
morning when he started two of his Osages with dispatches 
to some point north, with instructions to go and return in the 
shortest time possible. He told them that he wanted them 
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back in five days; the distance was about 180 miles. The 
officers at the headquarters turned out to see the Indians 
start. They were afoot, and went off on a slow run. We 
watched them for a long distance up the valley keeping up 
the same gait. They were back with the answer within the 
time specified, accomplishing 360 miles in five days on foot. 

The four troops under Major Kidd constituted the first 
installment of General Grierson’s command at Fort Sill. 
The headquarters of the Second Regiment and of the District 
of the Indian Territory, which General Grierson also com- 
manded, were established at that point. We lived in tents 
and log huts during the summer and fall of ’69 and winter 
of '69 and ’70, and in ’70 and ’71 the post was erected, and 
we gradually got into substantial quarters. General W. B. 
Hazen had charge of all the Indians in the Territory in 68, 
6g and ’70. 

The agency for the Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches 
was established about a mile below Fort Sill. Notwithstand- 
ing the punishment inflicted upon the Indians by the cam- 
paign of Custer in the winter of 1868, they continued their 
raidings along the frontiers of Texas and Kansas, and matters 
gradually grew worse. Inthe summer of 1871, General Sher- 
man made a tour of inspection of the frontier posts in the 
West, beginning with southwestern Texas and passing north 
through the Indian Territory to Kansas. While being es- 
corted from Fort Griffin to Fort Richardson, which was the 
next post south of Fort Sill, he had a very narrow escape 
from about 150 raiding Kiowa Indians, who had gone into 
Texas under the leadership of Satank and Satanta, two of 
the oldest and most vicious of their chiefs, and a young chief 
by the name of Big Tree. The sequel of the General’s ex- 
periences culminated at Fort Sill, and I have heard the 
General several times tell this as his most vivid Indian ex- 
perience. I was a part of the command, and had something 
to do with the Fort Sill portion of it. 

Between Fort Griffin and Fort Richardson, the General 
had a small cavalry escort—as I remember, an officer and 
about fifteen men. When within fifteen or twenty miles of 
Fort Richardson they passed a freighter’s train of twelve 
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wagons returning to the railroad from having hauled sup- 
plies to Fort Griffin. These teams had to pass on through 
Fort Richardson to the railroad. About fifteen minutes 
after the General and his escort had passed this train the 
Indians came upon it from the rear and at once began an 
attack. The teamster of the leading wagon had a smart 
mule, which he immediately loosened from the team, mounted 
it and galloped away, and though pursued by some of the 
Indians, he managed to escape, overtake General Sherman 
and tell him what had happened. The General hastened to 
Fort Richardson and at once sent out a cavalry command. 
All of the other teamsters were killed and scalped and the 
mules and whatever property the Indians wanted was taken 
away, leaving the wagons inthe road. As several hours had 
elapsed, the Indians had a good start of the cavalry and so 
recrossed Red River into their “city of refuge” reservation 
and safely reached their camps in the Wichita Mountains. 
General Sherman came immediately to Fort Sill. 

Within a day or two after his arrival these Indians, filled 
with the successes of their Texas campaign, came into Fort 
Sill and demanded an increase of rations and that they be 
permitted to trade for firearms and ammunition, which the 
government had forbidden. They were well armed, and 
wore their war bonnets and other war-path toggery. They 
helped themselves at the trader’s store, and then went down 
to the agency to enforce their demands on the Indian agent. 
Mr. Jones, the interpreter, under orders from General Grier- 
son, had gone to assist and make suggestions to the agent. 
During this time the cavalry troops at the post were quietly 
made ready in their stables, which were great corrals, with 
high stone walls and double gates for each stable, so large 
that when the gates were closed each troop could mount 
and form in its own stable, ready for immediate action, and 
nothing be seen of them on the outside. Careful instructions 
were given to each troop commander as to where to go and 
what to do when the bugle sounded. 

In the meantime the Indians were using threats and re- 
sorting almost to violence with their agent to get him to 
allow them more rations and the right to buy firearms and 
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ammunition, while he continued to tell them, through Mr. 
Jones, he was unable to comply, for the orders came from 
Washington and he must obey. He finally told them that 
the great General in command of all the soldiers of the 
United States was up at General Grierson’s house, and that 
if the General ordered him to issue additional rations and to 
allow the traders to sell arms and ammunition, he would 
then be justified in doing so, and suggested to them that 
they go and make their demands of the General. This was 
the plan that had been arranged by General Sherman and 
General Grierson. ‘The Indians fell in with the idea at once, 
and all mounted and rode uptothe post. About forty chiefs 
and leading men went immediately to General Grierson’s 
house, while about one hundred of the young warriors con- 
gregated at the southeastern corner of the parade, which was 
diagonally across and in plain sight of General Grierson’s 
quarters. The chiefs gathered on General Grierson’s front 
porch. The ceremony of getting them seated and ready for 
the council took some little time. 

In the meantime several of the troops had sent detach- 
ments to report to Lieutenant Orleman, who was to look 
after the crowd of young warriors at the southeastern angle 
of the parade. When the bugle sounded the doors of the 
stables were thrown open, the men with their guns loaded 
moved out, each troop quickly to the place designated. 
I had command of Troop D, the captain being absent at Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. Our position was across the road to the 
east of General Grierson’s quarters, facing west, the Gener- 
al’s house being on the north side of the garrison. Colonel 
Carpenter with his troop (H) came in from the west, facing 
east. At the same time we reached our positions a dis- 
mounted troop came round from the rear of the General’s 
quarters and formed a semi-circle, entirely commanding the 
General’s porch. Another troop, dismounted, was immedi- 
ately in the rear of the General’s quarters. Just after we 
had reached our several positions, Lieutenant Orleman un- 
dertook to surround the young warriors in the southeastern 
angle of the parade, but they stampeded. He followed 
them, and quite a number of shots were fired; one Indian 
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was killed and others wounded, and two or three of our own 
men were wounded. 

Just at this time Lone Wolf, one of the old leaders of the 
Satank and Satanta class, having heard of the conditions, 
galloped up from the post trader’s, forcing his way through 
between our two troops in front of the General’s quarters, 
jumped off of his horse, and went rapidly to the porch, talk- 
ing loudly to the Indians, and having his gun ready for 
action. All the Indians rose, but General Grierson at once 
took hold of Lone Wolf’s gun, and he and General Sherman, 
through Mr. Jones, remonstrated with them, and showed 
them how utterly useless it would be to resist. For an in- 
stant it looked as though there would be a horrible outcome 
to the affair, in which the General of the Army, his staff, and 
all on the porch might fall. The remonstrances of General 
Grierson and General Sherman prevailed, and the Indians 
sat down. General Sherman then told them most emphati- 
cally that they could not have more rations, nor the permis- 
sion to buy arms and ammunition, and that the leaders of 
this raid into Texas would have to be punished. Satank, 
Satanta and Big Tree were selected for punishment, and 
Satank and Satanta were then marched away from the porch 
to the guard house under a guard. Big Tree was at the 
trader’s store, and Major Woodward, the adjutant of the reg- 
iment, came and instructed me to bring Troop D and go 
with him to arrest Big Tree. We moved quietly down to the 
store, not far away, and Major Woodward took a sergeant 
and several men into the store to make the arrest. Big Tree, 
having intimidated the store people, was behind the counter 
helping himself and his followers. The store was a long 
one, built on the side of a slope, the front end up hill, level 
with the ground, the rear elevated five or six feet from the 
ground. Refusing to be arrested, Big Tree ran back behind 
the counter to the rear of the store and jumped through a 
window to the ground, carrying away the windows and sash 
as he went out. The trader had a garden of eight or ten 
acres, surrounded by a fence. Big Tree started across this 
towards the bushes at the far end. I sent half the men out- 
side the fence around on one side to head him off, and took 
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the other half on the other side, directing the men not to 
shoot unless ordered, and at the same time calling on Big 
Tree to stop and surrender. We got ahead of him, and see- 
ing that he was surrounded and could not escape from the 
field, he, realizing his danger, changed his mind, stopped 
and surrendered. The three leaders were then ironed hand 
and foot and placed under strong guard. The other Indians 
_ were permitted to go to their camps. 

It was concluded that as they committed their crimes in 
Texas, it was best to send the three chiefs to the authorities 
of that State for punishment. General Mackenzie with the 
Fourth Cavalry, having been on a campaign west came into 
Fort Still not long after, en route to his station in south- 
western Texas, and the three prisoners were turned over to 
him to be transferred to the authorities of that State. Cap- 
tain Thompson, of the Fourth, came with two wagons and a 
guard after them. I was officer of the day at the time, and 
had to turn them over. Satanta and Big Tree were very 
much broken up and submitted to be lifted into the first 
wagon without trouble. Satank, who was a little old man, 
very thin, stood aloof and would not move. Captain Thomp- 
son ordered four of his men to take him by the hands and 
feet and throw him into the second wagon, which they did. 
Satank had been one of the worst leaders among the Indians 
of the Southwest. He was instigator or participant in nearly 
every raid or outrage committed by the Kiowas for years. 
After being thrown into the wagon, he sat up and began to 
sing loud and dolefully. Mr. Jones, the interpreter, told 
Captain Thompson that Satank was singing his death song, 
intending to die, and that he had better be careful, for if it 
was possible for him to accomplish any mischief in order to 
get himself killed he would do it. 

The wagons drove off, Satank singing so loud that he 
could be heard all over the garrison. General Grierson, 
General Mackenzie, Captain Thompson and other officers, 
who had gathered to witness the transfer of the prisoners, 
walked slowly over to the adjutant’s office, and the wagons 
and guard moved off following the regiment. In a few 
minutes there were twenty or more guns fired in the bottom 
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where the wagons had gone, and a soldier came galloping 
back to report that Satank was killed. We hurried down 
and found that a corporal of the guard and one man had in- 
judiciously got into the wagon with Satank. Satank, covered 
with his blankets had slipped his handcuffs off, peeling away 
the skin and flesh of his hands, and with a little old short- 
bladed knife he in some way had concealed about his person, 
had managed to stab both corporal and the soldiers several 
times before they could jump out of the wagon, and the 
guard had then killed him. Satanta and Big Tree were tried 
by the courts of Texas and sentenced to imprisonment for 
life, and were confined in the State penitentiary. 

In about two years humanitarians, and the Quaker agent 
began to appeal to the government for the release of these 
prisoners. After great and continued pressure, the Governor 
of Texas yielded to the extent of bringing them to Fort Sill 
himself, and with some ceremony returned them to their 
people on parole, under a promise of good behavior. 

Almost immediately in the summer of 1874 there were 
unusual depredations along the border by these same Indians, 
in which Satanta and Big Tree participated. Teamsters 
bringing supplies, men chopping wood for Fort Sill, herders 
taking care of the cattle for the Indian agency, and even 
white men living with the friendly Indians and married to 
Indian women were massacred. General Sheridan submitted 
to President Grant a plan to put an end to this condition. 
He would fix a date by which all Indians who wanted to be 
friendly with the government should report at their agencies, 
be enrolled by name, and answer to a periodical roll call by 
an officer of the army. Those who did not come in and do 
this, but remained out, were to be considered hostile, and 
troops were to be sent after them and punish them severely, 
until they surrendered and came into their agencies, where 
they were to be dismounted and disarmed, and the men held 
as prisoners of war. The bad leaders and criminals were 
then to be selected, and where satisfactory proof could be 
brought that they were guilty of murder, stealing or raiding, 
they were tried by a military commission and the sentence 
executed at their agencies. Those who were notoriously 
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disaffected and had been engaged in raiding the frontier, 
but against whom no positive testimony could be found were 
to be deported to some seaport fort and held indefinitely 
as prisoners. General Grant told General Sherdian to go 
ahead. 

In July General Davidson, in command at Fort Sill, with 
six troops of the Tenth Cavalry went over to Washita to 
capture hostile Kiowas and Comanches gathered there kill- 
ing non-combatants and destroying property. An engage- 
ment took place, but the Indians escaped and went west. 
Two commands from Texas under Generals Mackenzie and 
Geo. P. Buell, one from New Mexico under Colonel Price, 
two from Kansas under General Milesand Colonel Niell, and 
one from Fort Sill under General Davidson, were sent after 
these hostiles, and kept them anxiously moving throughout 
the fall of 1874, and the following winter. During the prog- 
ress of this campaign, Satanta and Big Tree were recaptured 
and returned to prison in Texas. Finding his imprisonment 
this time likely to be permanent, Satanta committed suicide 
by throwing himself to the pavement from a third story 
balcony. Big Tree was afterwards released and returned to 
his people, and is now one of the leading converts and 
officials in the Baptist Mission among his people. 

About half each of the tribes of Kiowas and Comanches, a 
large proportion of the Cheyennes and some of the Arapahoes 
remained out, and by that declared they would not submit to 
government control. They were chased from camp to camp, 
over many hundreds of miles in the Territory west of Fort 
Sill, the Panhandle of Texas, and the Staked Plains. I had 
commandofeighty Indian scouts and guides from the affiliated 
tribes on the Washita, and the friendly Kiowas, Comanches 
and Apaches, and ten selected frontier white scouts, among 
them Killmartin, Stillwell, the Harper brothers, and others, 
men who were highly esteemed for such service by General 
Sheridan. I also had charge of such Indian prisoners as 
surrendered and were held at Fort Sill. 

The severity of the winter, and the constant disturbances 
and dangers they were compelled to face, wore them out, 
and toward spring most of them had either surrendered to the 
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troops in the fields, or come in ‘to the agencies and surrendered. 

Among the worst leaders was a Kiowa chief named “Big 
Bow,” who had a considerable following. He and those 
with him were among the foremost raiders along the frontiers 
of Texas and Kansas, and many acts of cruelty were traced 
to his particular leadership. ‘Big Bow” realized that he 
was booked for special punishment. Between seven and 
eight hundred Indians who had been captured or had sur- 
rendered were held in prison camps, and about one hundred 
more of the leaders, and most criminal, had been picked out 
and placed in irons at Fort Sill and held for trial, with specific 
allegations of crime against them. “Big Bow’ came into 
Fort Sill quietly and made a private arrangement with the 
commanding officer to surrender his entire band as prisoners 
provided that for this service he was exempt from punish- 
ment. He returned to his camp hundreds of miles west, 
agreeing to bring his band by a particular route, and to 
arrive by a set day. 

As the time approached at which he was to deliver his 
people, the commanding officer changed his mind, because 
he wished it to appear that Big Bow has “surrendered in 
open field.” He accordingly sent me to meet them with a 
wagon loaded with sugar, coffee and hard bread to give them 
(particularly for the women and children, who were reported 
to be suffering), and to receive their surrender. I took with 
me interpreter McCusker, the only other white man in the 
party, sixteen of my Indian scouts, and two friendly chiefs, 
Kicking Bird and Napawat of the Kiowatribe. We met Big 
Bow and his party about forty miles west of Fort Sill in the 
Wichita Mountains, in the evening. We went into camp on 
a little stream, and I received from the Indians their guns, 
pistols, bows, arrows, spears and shields. I then took a 
census, giving the number of tepees, the names of all the 
warriors, the number of women and children in each family, 
number of horses and mules, an inventory of the war ma- 
terial, and such other information as the commanding officer 
had instructed, which information I sent at once by courier to 
the commanding officer. I then issued to them the sugar, 
coffee and hard bread, and the Indians were pleased, and 


SS 
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asked permission to have a dance. The friendly chiefs, in- 
terpreter McCusker and I were invited as guests of honor. 
The camp was in a narrow valley, surrounded by mountains. 
The night was dark, and in the flickering light of the camp 
fires, with the tepees, and Indians moving about, the scene 
was wierd and impressive. At the proper time a delegation 
came to my tent, some distance from the Indian camp, and 
escorted us over to the dance. Big Bow had an enormous 
tepee made of buffalo hides. A fire -had been built in the 
center and the walls of the tepee had been rolled up about 
five feet from the ground. On one side of the fire were the 
tomtom beaters and singers. Sitting on the ground in a 
compact mass all about were the men, women and children, 
and a way had to be opened to the center for our party to 
getin. A red blanket was spread on the ground on one side 
of the fire, and I was requested to sit there, somewhat alone, 
while the friendly chiefs and McCusker were given seats on 
the opposite side of the fire. On the remaining side a small 
open space was left for the dancers. The Indians sang, 
the tomtoms were beaten, and there was much talking in 
their language, which the interpreter could not understand, 
but communicated with them through those who spoke Co- 
manche, which was the court language of the Indians of the 
Southwest. The music made several starts, but no one 
danced. The principal chiefs, Big Bow, and even the friendly 
chiefs, grew earnest and seemed angry. After each talk from 
the chiefs, the music would begin with greater energy, but 
still there were no dancers. 

Finally, when the situation began to be oppressive, a 
powerful young Indian near the chiefs, from its belt around 
his body, pulled out a large butcher knife and stuck it in the 
ground. Then intense interest was manifested by the whole 
company, and all began to sing. The music started with 
new energy, the tomtom beaters using more vigor, and the 
singers’ voices rose higher and higher, and were echoed back 
from the mountains. The young Indian who had stuck the 
knife in the ground got up and threw off his blanket. He 
was almost nude, and his face and body hideously painted. 
Then there was still greater energy in the music and in the 
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voices of the men, women and children all over the company, 
while he wildly danced with grotesque crouching, swaying 
and posturing in excellent time. When he had finished he 
reached down and seized the knife as though to use it in 
stabbing, and in the most threatening manner, stepped over 
the fire on the blanket where I was and leaned over me. 
On the instant it seemed certain that harm was intended, as 
all the Indians were excited and the chiefs were urging him 
on. There was a struggle between this Indian and an Indian 
sitting just back of me. Then the dancer stepped back into 
the open space and held up a blanket. He thrust his knife 
into it several times and cut it into pieces. Replacing the 
knife in its sheath on his belt, he picked up his blanket, 
wrapped himself up and sat down. This inspired the whole 
party with extraordinary enthusiasm, and without delay 
other young men rose and danced; two, three, four at a time, 
and then the women and children. 

After many had danced, and the hour being late, I told 
the interpreter to ask Big Bow and the chiefs to excuse me, 
saying that I would like to return to my tent and retire; and 
to tell them I had been highly interested and entertained, 
and was pleased to see that they were enjoying themselves. 
The chiefs excused me, and the interpreter asked to be ex- 
cused also, and a way was again made to let us out of the 
crowd. When far enough away, I said, “ Mac, I did not like all 
that first dancer’s actions, and it seemed as though that knife 
was going into my body.” Mac, who was experienced among 
the Indians, said that he had been impressed in the same 
manner, that he had never seen anything like it, and that he 
thought both of us doomed. We finally concluded our 
courage had been put to a high test, went to bed and, though 
the dance continued most of the night, we slept well, guarded 
by our trusted Indian scouts from the same tribe. We 
moved early next morning, reached Fort Sill two days after, 
and most of the men in the party, Big Bow excepted, were 
placed in prison, in irons. 

Some weeks after that, under orders from General Sheri- 
dan, forty of the worst of these prisoners and thirty-four 
from the Cheyenne and Arapaho agency, eighty miles north, 
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were sent in chains to Florida under my care, and confined 
in old Fort Marion at St. Augustine, and there held for the 
three years, 1875 to 1878, as prisoners. The severe circum- 
stances of their imprisonment, and their being taken so far 
away from their homes, made these special prisoners almost 
lose hope; and that, added to the change from their free 
Western life and pure air to the close confinement and heat 
of that Southern climate in the old fort, affected their health 
so that nine of them sickened and died within a few months. 
In my visits and constant care for them, I frequently found 
them greatly depressed and morose. One day the Kiowas 
had gathered in a group and were talking earnestly, and I 
saw that they were unusually gloomy. It was my custom 
under such circumstances to at once divert them, change their 
thought, and to inspire them with hope and courage. On 
this occasion I concluded to see what effect one of my vivid 
experiences would have uponthem. So I had the interpreter 
tell them that I would entertain them with one of my dan- 
gerous Indian adventures, and without giving names of 
places, I told them the story of receiving the surrender of 
some Indians in the mountains out West, and of going over 
to their camp to witness a dance, and about the young man 
who had stood over me in a threatening manner with a knife 
in his hand, sparing nothing of description to make it 
graphic. 

All the Indians had gathered round and were listening 
with greatest interest as the interpreter gave them the story, 
and when I said that “I had almost felt that knife enter my 
body,” there was great laughter on the part of the Kiowas. 

Then they told me that Zotom over there was the young 
man who had the knife, and that Awlih, sitting by Zotom, 
was to have danced first because he was the best dancer; 
but when the time came Awlih refused to dance, and that 
was why the chiefs scolded, and failing to get him to obey 
the chief instructed Zotom to dance first and then take 
Awlih’s blanket away from him and cut it to pieces as 
punishment. 











THE YELLOWSTONE EXPEDITION OF 1873. 


By Lizutenant CHARLES BRADEN, U. S. Army, RETIRED. 


HE spring of 1873 the government de- 
cided to send an expedition to guard 
the surveyors of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad in their efforts to locate the 
line west of the Missouri River. The 
road had been built as far as Bismarck, 
Dakota, now in North Dakota. Consid- 
erable resistance was expected from the 
Indians, so a large force was to be sent. 
The Seventh Cavalry, to which I be- 

= ates §= longed, was to form part of the command. 

= =e =The regiment was scattered throughout 

the South, where we had been since 1871, 

iene taking part in suppressing the “Ku- 
Klux” organization. 

Our troop (L) was at Jackson Barracks, Louisiana. Lieu- 
tenant (now Commissary General) Weston was the first lieu- 
tenant and I was the second lieutenant. The captain, Sheridan, 
was on his brother’s staff, so Weston was in command of the 
troop. It was a fine body of men, nearly every man an old 
soldier, for the vacanciesin the troop, when we reached New 
Orleans in December, 1872, were about all filled by men who 
had served one or more terms in other regiments in the 
South, and when discharged drifted to the city; having soon 
spent their money they were ready to enlist again. It was 
known that we were to go on the expedition, and the prospect 
of active service was the magnet which drew a number to 
our ranks. 
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We were to go on a steamboat as far as Cairo, Illinois. 
We were ready about the middle of March, but our departure 
was delayed because there was much floating ice in the Miss- 
issippi above Memphis. We started on the evening of April 
Ist, 1873. The trip, lasting about a week, was comfortable and 
pleasant, but rather tedious. At Memphis we took aboard 
several troops of the regiment which had come by rail from 
their stations in South Carolina. At Cairo the entire regi- 
ment was to be collected. We were all there on the same 
day, but not together, for two troops (D and I) left in the 
morning for St. Paul, where they were to form a portion of 
the escort of the commission to locate the northern boundary 
of the United States. Major Turning, of the Engineers, was, 
I believe, in charge of thiscommission. We arrived at Cairo 
in the afternoon of the day D and I Troops left. 

At Cairo we took trains for Yankton, Dakota. Traveling 
in those days for men and horses was not as comfortable as 
itisnow. The regiment, after the expedition’s return in the 
fall, was to be stationed at Forts Lincoln and Rice, the former 
nearly across the Missouri River from Bismarck, and the 
latter about twenty five miles south. It was to be a change 
of station to another department, so all baggage, public and 
private, was taken along, and there was a great deal of it. 

The trip to Yankton from Cairo was uneventful. Upon 
arriving at Yankton we went into camp on a low plain about 
two miles from the city. The officers’ wives, who accom- 
panied their husbands, went, all but two, to the best hotel in 
the town. The exceptions were Mrs. Custer and Mrs. Cal- 
houn (Genera: Custer’s sister). They occupied a vacant 
house about midway between town and camp. 

Most of the officers and men wore the thin clothing which 
they had used in the South, and no one anticipated the great 
change in the climate that came upon us. A few days after 
our arrival, a typical Dakota blizzard set in. It began snow- 
ing on a Saturday morning and did not let up until the fol- 
lowing Thursday. The strong wind piled the snow into huge 
drifts and filled every hollow. Sunday morning the scene 
was extremely desolate. Some of the tents had split open 
at the top and the inmates were covered with anywhere from 
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a few inches to a foot of snow. I woke up before dawn and 
felt the heavy weight. Getting dressed the best way possi- 
ble I waited for daylight. I picked some of my belongings 
out of the snow and put what I could find into my trunks 
and covered the trunks with a poncho. I then went out to 
look around. The snow was so blinding that it was impos- 
sible to see twenty feet. I found my way over to the first 
sergeant’s tent. We went along the picket line, and found 
that many of the horses were over half buried in the snow. 
What to do was the question. There was no one to give 
orders, for General Custer was not well, and also could not 
get over to camp. Before long the Governor of the Terri- 
tory, General McCook, and General Forsyth, one of General 
Sheridan’s aids, reached camp and told us to get over to town 
with our horses as soon as possible, and the best way we 
could, and to take possession of several large buildings which 
the quartermaster had had constructed, and also any vacant 
houses we could find, and to put the animals under shelter. 

General McCook said the blizzard would probably con- 
tinue several days, and that the horses would perish if left 
outdoors. Fortunately the wind was blowing in the direc- 
tion of the town. We put no saddles on the horses; each 
man rode bareback and with the snaffle bit. No semblance 
of order was possible, each trooper getting along as well as 
he could. Lieutenant Weston was away, and I was in com- 
mand of the troop. I was the first to receive General 
McCook’s directions. Every little while a rider would be 
thrown. There was no time to stop and help him, but he 
had to look out for himself. After great exertions, we finally 
got the horses under shelter, and then we had to look out for 
a place for ourselves, as it was impossible to face the storm 
and go back tocamp. Some of us found refuge in the town 
hotels; others were cared for by citizens in their homes. 
There were many laundresses and children in camp, and 
we became very anxious about them. Fortunately, the 
weather was not very cold, so they were in no immediate 
danger of freezing to death, but we knew they must be suf- 
fering from hunger. On the third day of the storm several 
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officers with a number of men endeavored to reach camp, but 
we were unable to face the driving wind and snow. 

On the fifth day we succeeded, after several hours of the 
hardest work, inreaching camp. We found some of the women 
and children buried in the snow, a number had frost bitten 
hands and feet, and all of them were half dead with fright 
and lack of sustenance. They were put into sleds and 
dragged to town, where the kind-hearted citizens turned out 
en masse to aid the unfortunates in every way possible. 

After the storm was over we went back to camp with our 
horses. They were a sorry looking lot, ail gaunt from 
hunger and thirst, and many without manes and tails, which 
had been knawed off by other animals in efforts to obtain a 
little nourishment. Ina day or two the snow melted and our 
camp was, for several days, one vast lake. 

Mrs. Custer, in ‘Boots and Saddles,’ describes this storm, 
but her account falls far short of a complete presentation 
of the sufferings of those who were in the camp. 

After the ground became dry, we had an animated camp. 
It was the first time since the Wichita campaign of 1868 that 
as many as ten troops had been together. There were squad 
drills, company drills, squadron drills and regimental drills 
daily, ending every evening with a dress parade mounted. 
To witness this came the people of the surrounding country 
for miles. Entertainments by citizens of Yankton were 
given several times each week. With few exceptions the 
married officers had their families with them. Time passed 
rapidly and pleasantly, while we were getting ready for the 
long march to Fort Rice, where the main body of the “ Yel- 
lowstone expedition” of 1873 was to rendezvous. , 

General Stanley, colonel of the Twenty-second Infantry, 
was in command. I have forgotten the exact composition 
of the expedition, but there were about all the companies of 
the Twenty-second Infantry, six companies of the Ninth 
Infantry, four of the Eighth Infantry, and one or two of the 
Sixth Infantry, several of the Seventh Infantry, besides a 
detachment of Ree Indians under Lieutenant Daniel Brush, 
Seventeenth Infantry. There was an immense wagon train, 
for supplies had to be carried for the long march to Glendive, 
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on the Yellowstone River,. where we were to meet some 
steamboats with additional supplies for the trip west along 
the Yellowstone. 

In moving up the Missouri from Yankton each troop was 
allowed two wagons, enough to carry a few days’ rations for 
the men and forage for the horses. A flat-bottom steam- 
boat went along loaded with supplies. Of course, our march 
was across the bends of the river, while the steamer had to 
follow the windings, and probably went at least twice as far, 
if not more, every day than we did. The families of the 
officers, excepting Mrs. Custer and Mrs. Calhoun, were on the 
boat. Several times each week the camp was almost along- 
side of the steamer. The passengers on the boat found it a 
very monotonous trip, their only consolation being that they 
were always sheltered from the heavy rainstorms to which 
we were exposed. 

I was caterer of our mess on the march from Yankton to 
Fort Rice. In the mess were Colonel Benteen, Dr. Kimball, 
Lieutenants Weston, Gibson, DeRudio and myself. Before 
leaving Yankton I purchased enough eggs to fill two barrels. 
These eggs were carefully packed in oats, and the last of 
them were not used till after we reached Fort Rice. They 
were a welcome addition to our bill of fare. Our cook was 
a colored woman called “Sam "—abbreviation for Samuella. 

One interesting incident, perhaps worth describing, oc- 
curred during the march. One night our camp was pitched 
near an Indian village. We noticed that there were no young 
men, all the Indians being old, worn out warriors, women 
and children. The absence of the young bucks was due to 
the fact that they were on the war-path, and we afterwards 
met them in several affairs. The villagers soon visited our 
camp and made themselves at home. When our mess was 
about finishing dinner, which was served on a large box, we 
sitting around on smaller boxes or camp stools, five squaws 
(one old and the others from about sixteen to twenty years 
old) came near. Dr. Kimball had served in the Sioux coun- 
try anc knew a little of the language. He asked them to 
come nearer, and they sat on the ground. Our dinner con- 
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sisted of roast beef, mashed potatoes, canned tomatoes and 
hot biscuits, baked in a “ Dutch oven.” 

When we had finished we gave each squaw a piece of beef 
and some vegetables, with a knife and a fork. They had 
evidently never seen a fork, and did not know what to do with 
it. After a minute’s talk among themselves they laid the 
forks behind them on the ground and used their fingers to 
carry the food to their mouths. When nothing more could 
be gathered with their fingers they used their tongues and 
literally “licked the platters clean.” All the while they 
curiously eyed our colored Sam, who returned their stares, 
expressing at the same time in language more forcible ‘than 
elegant, her opinion of the squaws. 

The latter, evidently beholding a negress for the first time, 
seemed to be much interested in her looks, although they 
said nothing that we understood. As the last course to the 
dinner, each of the squaws was given a hot biscuit, inside of 
which had been placed a lump of butter. At first they were 
suspicious that some trick was about to be played on them 
(they had undoubtedly never seen hot bread), but as we ate 
biscuits prepared as were those given to them, their courage 
came back, and having tasted one the biscuits could not be 
buttered rapidly enough. On the whole it was a unique 
dinner party. We learned that the squaws were Mrs. Two 
Bears and the four Misses Two Bears. 

At Fort Rice the department commander, General Alfred 
Terry, visited our camp, reviewed and inspected the regiment. 
Afterwards a reception was given him at the quarters of the 
commanding officer. 

When everything was ready, the expedition started on 
its long journey. Whenever the circumstances were favor- 
able the wagon train was in four columns. Half of the in- 
fantry marched in front and half in the rear of the train. 
The cavalry was equally divided into left and right wings, 
and marched on the flanks of the train. 

It was not known how long it would require to reach 
Glendive, and it was necessary to take as many stores as 
possible, so officers were restricted in what they could take. 
Mess chests, cots and trunks were prohibited. Each officer 
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could take a valise with a-change of underclothing, roll of 
blankets, and each mess a few cooking utensils. An inspec- 
tion was made to see that no officer exceeded the allowance, 
but one managed to take his mess chest and a cooking stove. 
The cook stove come to grief before long, due to a few pecu- 
liar circumstances. 

Before the expedition was well under way a poker club 
had been started in the cavalry camp. One of the rules 
was that play must stop at midnight. Reveille was at 3, 
breakfast at 4,and advance at 5.every morning. One morn- 
ing the poker players were late at breakfast, and when the 
advance was sounded the cooking outfit with the stove was 
not ready to move on time. I was officer of the guard, 
and received directions to stay behind till this outfit was 
loaded, and then see that it caught up with its proper place 
in the column. 

Soon, General Stanley rode up and asked what we were 
doing there and why we were not where we should be. The 
excuse of the soldier in charge of the mess was that the 
breakfast was late and the stove was too hot to handle. Gen- 
eral Stanley said a few emphatic words about officers having 
stoves in violation of orders, and declared that the stove 
should not again delay the entire command. The next day 
there was no stove in camp, and I presume the pieces of it 
are still rusting somewhere in Dakota. 

There had been heavy rains and the ground was quite 
soft. Progress was very slow, for the wagons had heavy 
loads. In about two weeks we did not go fifty miles, and it 
was decided to send all empty wagons back to Fort Lincoln 
for extra supplies of rations and forage. Our squadron, 
under Captain Yates, was detailed as escort. The return trip 
was quite rapid, as our train was light. We had to wait 
several days at Lincoln before we could get enough to fill 
our wagons. We had heard of the mosquitoes along the 
Missouri River bottom, but never dreamed that the pests 
could be so numerous and sotroublesome. After our experi- 
ience I was ready to believe azy mosquito story that could 
be told, even to that I afterwards heard my West Point room- 
mate tell. After graduation he served awhile in Alaska, 
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and declared that the mosquitoes there were so large and 
strong that each carried under his wing a small whetstone 
on which to sharpen his bill. Another of his stories was to 
the effect that netting was no protection, for the ‘“‘skeeters” 
always get through. He had seen them do it, saying that 
they worked in threes, and when they encountered a net two 
stuck their bills into an opening and pulled the mesh apart 
so that the third could go through. Then this one pulled 
one way from the inside, one pulled the other way from the 
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outside, and the second one went through. Then the two 
inside pulled and the last one entered. When they had 
feasted to their heart’s content they simply reversed the pro- 
cess of entering, and went out. 

After getting our wagons loaded at Lincoln we started 
after the main command, but did not overtake it until we 
reached Glendive. Our trip to Glendive was made as rapidly 
as possible. We followed the trail of the main command 
and had the benefit of their road-making, so that there was 
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no delay to us. Our marches were long, for we endeavored 
to make daily double the distance gone by General Stanley. 
Our camping places at night were at every other camp of the 
main force. There were no exciting incidents on this march, 
but we passed through a part of the famous “Bad Lands” 
of Dakota and Montana. 

At Glendive was the steamer /osephine, loaded with sup- 
plies. There was great activity in camp. A small earth- 
work was constructed, and all the supplies that could not be 
loaded into wagons were to be left with a guard under Cap- 
tain Pearson, Seventeenth Infantry, to await the return of 
the expedition after the summer’s work was finished. 

Some days after our arrival at Glendive, the expedition 
pulled out for the really difficult part of the journey. We 
had to pass over some more of the “Bad Lands,” and after 
several days of toilsome and very slow marching we got clear 
of them near the mouth of the Powder River. At this place 
we were again met by the /osephine, which brought us the 
last mail we had until the return in September. In looking 
over a New York paper I saw a notice of a disastrous fire in 
my native city of East Saginaw, Michigan. My father’s 
house was burned in this fire. 

We fully expected to meet Indians, and orders were given 
to be on the lookout for signs. As day after day passed and 
none were seen, the men became careless and there was con- 
siderable straggling while looking for water. The line of 
march was along the north bank of the Yellowstone, but 
every morning the wagon train took to the high lands, and 
cut across the bends. General Custer with two troops of 
cavalry went ahead each day in order to look out for the best 
route for the train. The troops took turns for this duty, 
which was far more agreeable than to go with the train. As 
frequently happened, when ravines or creeks were to be 
crossed, the wagons had to go singly, and it took hours to 
get them over. In such cases there was a tedious wait, and 
the horses were unbridled and permitted to graze if any grass 
was to be found. 

The engineers of the railroad surveyed their route along 
the river’s bank. As they were separated from us, an escort 
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of a company of infantry and a troop of cavalry was every 
day assigned for their protection. There were, after the 
two details for Custer’s advance guard and the engineers’ 
escort, but five cavalry troops left for the two flanks of the 
wagon train, three on one side and two on the other. 


GENERAL CUSTER AND ELK. 


One day during a halt some of the officers thought they 
saw a few Indians several miles ahead. They supposed the 
Indians were lying among some rocks. I was the only offi- 
cer of the regiment who carried a field glass. Every one 
present took a turn with the glasses. There were as many 
opinions as there were lookers. Finally Bloody-Knife, the 
scout and guide, appeared; shading his eyes with his hands 
he took a long look, and said there were no Indians. Then 
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using the glass, he confirmed his first ideas, and said that 
what we saw was a piece of half burned log and a few rocks. 
An hour later we passed the place. Bloody-Knife was cor- 
rect. His naked eyes were better than ours with the glasses 
thrown in. 

On the 4th of August we were opposite the mouth of Tongue 
River. It was the hottest day we had had. Custer had as 
usual gone ahead with Troops A and B. Troop F was part of 
the escort of the surveyors. Our troop(L) was the rear of the 
left flank, between the train and the rear. About 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon the train came to a stop, at a place where it 
was necessary for the wagons to go one by one over a gully. 
Long before this, scores of infantrymen had succumbed to 
the heat, and crawled into the wagons. The horses would 
not graze; they stood motionless with their heads lowered 
and the tongues protruding. We sat in the shade made by 
the bodies of the animals, and found a little relief from the 
broiling sun. Theair was a dead calm, and we afterwards 
heard that one of the hospital attendants said the thermometer 
on the shady side of an ambulance had registered 110°. 
The officers and men were about as languid as the horses. 

Suddenly the scene waschanged. A few shots were heard 
to our left and rear. Although we had not seen up to this 
time any Indians or signs of them, we felt that the shots 
meant something doing. Every one jumped up and quickly 
put the bridle on his horse. At this time the column moved 
forward, and in another minute we saw coming toward us, 
as fast as he could urge his horse, a single rider, behind him 
his picket pin flying up and down as it struck some obstruc- 
tion. As he approached us Weston and I rode out to meet 
him. As he got within hearing he yelled, “All down 
there are killed.” 

He belonged to F Troop, which was a part of the engineer 
escort. We at once concluded that the engineers and their 
escort had been attacked and that this man had escaped from 
the supposed slaughter. Such, however, was not the case. 
The soldier with another had straggled and looked for water. 
They had joined the veterinary surgeon of the regiment and 
the post trader. The four finding a spring had taken the 
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bridles off their horses, picketed them out to graze, and were 
sitting near the spring, when they were surprised by a small 
party of Indians. The two civilians fell at the first round, 
but the soldiers pulled up the picket pins and started to get 
away. They were pursued, and one wss killed, the other 
escaping, unhurt and giving us warning. 

Lieutenant Weston at once sent word ahead to the officer 
in command of our wing, and gave orders for the men to go 
in the direction of the firing. We were on a very high 
plateau, probably three hundred feet above the river. The 
descent was very steep and covered with loose stones of all 
sizes. The men scattered, each going down as best he could, 
with orders to assemble at the bottom of the hill. I was 
fortunate in finding the best place for the descent —it was in 
a little valley—and was the first to get down. The horses 
were led, and at times fairly slid on their haunches. Loose 
stones, started above us, came whirling past our heads, and it 
is a wonder that no one was injured. - A few of the men were 
close behind me. 

A minute or so before we reached the bottom, and travel- 
ling at right angles to our direction, rode at a trot five or six 
Indians, leading several horses, one of which I recognized as 
that of our veterinary surgeon, because of the size of the 
animal, and the red saddle blanket. We could easily have 
fired on and probably killed some of the party, but we thought 
they belonged to the Ree scouts with us. They were in 
fact, as we afterwards learned, Rain-in-the-Face and a few of 
his warriors who had killed, as before mentioned, the veteri- 
nary and trader and appropriated their horses and other 
belongings. 

In a few minutes more the entire troop was down the hill 
and assembled. Saddle girths were tightened and we moved 
up the valley of the Yellowstone. Ahead of us was Rain-in- 
the-Face and party going as fast as they could. We then 
realized that the Indians were hostiles, and we started in 
pursuit. 

After going probably a mile we rounded the point of a 
bluff. A glance up the valley showed that the grass had 
been set on fire. It was in patches, large and small, and 
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being quite dry, burned readily. Soon we were riding be- 
tween these burning patches, occasionally dashing across one. 
It was not possible to keep the men together. For probably 
half an hour we were in this situation. Between the heat of 
the sun and that of the burning grass it is inconceivable how 
we escaped loss; but all finally were through the fire. 

A stop was made to collect the scattered troopers, and 
while waiting I used my glasses to survey the land. Way 
up the river was more smoke, and as it cleared away we could 
see many mounted men riding toandfro. Again the saddles 
were adjusted, each man loaded his carbine, and in line we 
moved on. Not long afterwards a mounted man rode out of 
a clump of woods and came in our direction. He was one of 
Custer’s party. Custer had in the morning marched rapidly, 
and soon was farther in advance than it was possible for the 
wagon train to go. Then he stopped in a small grove of 
cottonwood trees. The horses were unsaddled and picketed 
out to graze, and most of the men went to sleep. Along in 
the afternoon, about the time our stragglers were attacked, 
a large number of Indians attacked Custer’s party. 

From what we could learn of the affair it came near being 
a surprise to Custer, but fortunately the Indians were dis- 
covered just in time. While some of the men formed a 
skirmish line to stand off the warriors, the others brought in 
the horses. Custer was comparatively safe in the grove so 
long as his ammunition held out. The Indians, foiled in 
their attempt to surprise the command and to stampede the 
horses, set fire to the grass, and hoped to burn out the be- 
sieged troopers, but the grass in the woods was not very dry 
and did not burn rapidly, so this plan was a failure. It was 
this fire which, spreading down the valley, caught us in its 
warm embrace. I have never been in such a hot situation, 
and I hope I may never again be either in this world or in 
the next. 

We had distanced the balance of the left wing. If they 
started up the valley they must have gotten lost, for we did not 
see them again until night. Our approach caused the Indians 
attacking Custer to withdraw. When we were near enough 
to Custer’s position to be distinguished from hostile Indians, 
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Custer is said to have remaked, “Ten to one that is Weston 
and his troop in the lead.” “A safe bet, General,” said Major 
Moylan, “but there are no takers.’ This remark, surely a 
great compliment to Weston and L Troop, was well deserved. 

When we halted there was not a man who did not look as 
black as the ace of spades; the smoke of the burning grass 
had stuck to our faces; all had perspired so much that we 
were as wet as if we had been inthe river. Perspiration 
was dripping from the horses, and many a leg was badly 
singed while galloping through the patches of burning grass. 
I crawled on all fours far enough into the Yellowstone to 
get my head under water. It felt as if ice had been packed 
around me. The water itself was not so very cold, but it 
felt so in our overheated condition. 

After waiting several hours, and there being no indica- 
tions of the wagon train, Custer retraced his steps and near 
sundown met the wagons. The veterinary surgeon and post 
trader, as well as one trooper, were missing. Searching parties 
were sent out and the bodies of the two former were found, 
but not that of the soldier. They were covered with canvas 
and carried along next day. Their burial was mentioned in 
the October, 1904, number of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. A 
month later, when the expedition was on its return, a 
skeleton was found near where the veterinary and trader had 
been killed. This was probably the missing soldier. 

After this day’s experience there was no more straggling, 
and every one was on the alert to discover signs of Indians. 
We were now in the vicinity of a number of villages. On the 
5th, 6th and 7th we passed several places where there had 
been large camps, and also noted heavy trains coming from 
the north. On the 8th a number of large camp sites were 
passed, in some of which were abandoned articles of value 
to the Indians. It was reported that a rifle had also been 
found. Less than twenty-four hours had elapsed since some 
of these camps had been used. On the afternoon of August 
8th, General Stanley directed Custer to take every mounted 
man, including the Ree Indians, make a forced march and 
endeavor to overtake the villages. About three days’ rations 
were carried on pack animals. A blanket and overcoat was 
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allowed each man—soldiers and officers—and about one 
hundred rounds per man of extra ammunition were taken. 
No tents were permitted, not even for the commanding 
officer. An extra feed of grain was given to the horses, and 
we started as soon as it became dark, and with brief halts 
marched all night. At sunrise we stopped an hour to graze 
the horses and let the men get some breakfast. All day of 
the oth we moved as rapidly as we could, being stimulated 
by fresh signs, and hoped to overtake the village we were 
following. On the evening of this day we reached the place 
on the Yellowstone where the Indians had crossed the river. 
They had probably taken their belongings over in “bull 
boats” and made their ponies swim. The boats were made 
by stretching hides over a wicker frame work, and it required 
skillful navigating to keep them from upsetting. 

On the march during this day we noticed where large 
accessions to the Indian villages had been made, by the num- 
ber of heavy trails which joined the main party. By even- 
ing the command was tired out. We had been on the goall 
day and night of the 8th and all day of the 9th—thirty-six 
hours— with very brief halts. Till darkness set in efforts 
wete made to find a ford, but without success. We bivou- 
acked where we were, and by the next morning were very 
much refreshed. 

Next day, the 1oth, at sunrise parties were sent up and 
down the river to look for a crossing. The main force went 
to a small island. Some one had discovered a narrow ford 
to the island capable of holding two or three abreast; but 
between the island and the south bank the water was deep 
and the current strong. Efforts were made to swim some of 
the horses across, their riders to carry a rope made by tying 
a lot of picket lines together. The efforts failed, for the long 
line was too heavy to be dragged through the water with its 
strong current. Lieutenant Weston and several teamsters 
succeeded in crossing with mules. 

Our men and horses had never been drilled in swimming. 
When the water reached about half way between their bel- 
lies and their backs the strong current nearly carried them 
off their feet, and the animals refused to go further, but 
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turned around and started for the shore. The swimmers 
were advised to keep on their underclothing, but they did 
not do so, and long before the day was over the sun had . 
blistered their bodies, and the next morning they were stiff 
and sore all over. The men who swam across explored the 
woods and found many indications that the Indians had been 
there but a short time before. It was afterwards stated that 
a few red-skins were concealed in the bushes and watched 
our efforts. They might have killed those of our command 
who crossed, for the latter were stark naked and without any 
means of defense. Their danger was very great, for a single 
armed Indian could easily have killed them all without any 
risk of injury to himself. 

The entire command remained huddled on the little 
island until night, when it returned to the north bank of the 
river and went into bivouac. It was decided to move up the 
river the next day and seek a crossing, but the Indians them- 
selves solved the problem by coming back after getting their 
village to a place of safety. 

The bivouac of L Troop was farthest up stream. It was 
my turn for officer of the guard that night. Pickets were 
posted on the bluffs, and some hours after dark all except 
the sentinels endeavored to obtain a little sleep. About 2 
o’clock next morning I felt sure I heard sounds that resem- 
bled those made by horses running over hard ground. I 
thought that some of our animals had become stampeded; 
but one of our scouts said that the sounds we heard were 
made by ponies, and that the Indians were undoubtedly con- 
centrating in the woods opposite us, and would open fire at 
daybreak. The scout thought that General Custer ought to 
be notified. I followed his advice, and went to where Gen- 
eral Custer was asleep, woke him up, and told him what the 
scout had said. Custer replied that he did not believe the 
Indians were coming back. His manner indicated that he 
was annoyed at being awakened. I also was annoyed at the 
manner of my early reception, and went back to the guard. 

The pony sounds continued, and the scout declared that 
by daylight there would be several hundred warriors in the 
woods opposite, and that they would make it warm for us, as 
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we had no protection whatever except a few scattered trees, 
and the width of the river was less than the range of their 
- Henry rifles. It turned out as the scout had predicted. 

As the mist on the river became dissipated by the rising 
sun, a hot fire was opened upon us. The cooks, preparing 
coffee, were the only ones astir, and, for all but the scout 
and myself, it was a complete surprise. The bottom on 
which we were bivouacked was about half a mile broad, and 
orders were given to move back out of range. A number 
of skirmishers were scattered along the bank of the river and 
returned the fire of the Indians. I had gone to where Keegan, 
the cook of our mess, was preparing coffee for Weston and 
myself. The bullets were flying around at a lively rate. I 
called to Keegan to take the coffee pot along. Just as he 
stooped to take it from the fire several bullets struck the 
blaze and some of the live coals fellon his hand. The result 
was that he dropped the pot, our precious coffee was spilled, 
and all we had for breakfast was hard-tack and water. 

One of the horses of the guard had been left behind when 
we moved out of range. With one of the troopers I went 
back to get the animal and had barely pulled up the picket pin 
when the animal leaped into the air and fell dead, a bullet 
from the other side having gone through his brain. I next 
went to a high bluff from which could be seen the country 
for eight or ten miles up and down the river. With the aid 
of my glasses I was able to notice that numbers of Indians 
were crossing and approaching our position from both direc- 
tions. A report of this was at once sent to General. Custer 
and he made his disposition accordingly. To the west were 
hills, which in possession of the hostiles would render our 
position in the bottom a very unsafe one. Our squadron 
commander was directed to occupy this hill with about a third 
of atroop, dismounted. I was ordered to turn over the guard 
to the sergeant and go in charge of this detachment. We 
went as rapidly as possible, and leaving our horses at the 
foot of the hill scrambled to the top through a narrow ravine. 
There were about twenty men with me. 

As our party reached the top, spread out before us was a 
plateau probably a mile or more in extent and not a hundred 
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yards away. Riding in our direction was what looked like 
the whole Sioux Nation to the few of us. There were prob- 
ably a hundred dressed in their war toggery of paint, feathers; 
horns, etc. We saw them before they saw us, and hurriedly 
forming a line opened fire. One volley caused them to stop; 
several ponies were seen to fall, but I do not know if any of 
the warriors were hit. At any rate we saw several ponies an 
instant after scurrying back with two riders each. Our one 
volley caused them to turn, some to the right and some to 
the left, but close behind them was another lot of about the 
same number. Our men had barely time to slip a fresh 
cartridge into their carbines when the second line was where 
the first was checked. The second onslaught turned out as 
did the first. Our men were lying down on the slope, with 
only their heads above the summit. The fourth charge 
of the Indians came closer than any of the others, and to me 
it seemed as if some of them had gotten between us and the 
river, and would work to ourrear. I arose and started to the 
left to see if this was the case, and had taken but a few 
steps, my right side toward the hostiles, when a bullet hit 
my left leg midway between the hip and the knee, and just 
missing the femoral artery, went clear through the leg, badly 
shattering the bone. I fell on my left side and rolled down 
the hill quite adistance. This put me out of business, and 
I told the sergeant (Hall) to take charge of the detachment. 
Hall was an old soldier and a very capable one: 

As soon as the firing on us was heard in the valley below, 
the balance of our squadron, under Captain Yates, hurried 
to our relief, and upon their appearance the Indians with- 
drew. They were pursued up the valley a distance, but were 
not overtaken, as their ponies were in a much better condi- 
tion than were our horses. Not one of the men with me was 
hit, but three or four had holes in their hats, and one had his 
hat rim shot away. 

While we were having our little fight there were more 
things doing in another part of the field. A party of Indians, 
who had crossed below us, moved forward and were met by 
Captain French. In the fight that ensued several of the 
Indians were seen to fall, but were carried off the field by 
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their comrades. Another party of warriors attacked the 
center of our position. They were driven off by Captain 
Tom Custer. In this affair Lieutenant Ketcham, Twenty- 
second Infantry, the assistant adjutant general of the expe- 
dition, had his horse shot under him. General Custer’s 
horse was also shot in this affair. 

The pursuit continued about eight miles up the valley, 
where the Indians again crossed the river at the place where 
they had come over in the morning. 

When the charge of the main body of our men was about 
to begin, the band was lined up and the regimental favorite, 
“Garryowen,” struck up as an inspiration to the troopers. 

The loss of the Indians in this affair is not known, but as 
they did the attacking, and exposed themselves freely, 
probably they had quite a number killed and wounded. Our 
loss, as reported by General Custer, was “one officer badly 
wounded, four men killed and three wounded; four horses 
killed and four wounded.” 

After the fighting on our side of the river was over, the 
hostiles again concentrated in the woods opposite us. Near 
sunset General Stanley arrived; with him were two pieces 
of artillery, three-inch rifles I believe. A few shells thrown 
across the river caused the Indians to abandon the woods. 

After this day we saw no more Indians, except a few who 
fired into our camp near what is called “‘Pompey’s Pillar.” 
They caused: a little commotion among the men who were 
bathing or washing their clothes in the river. 

I recall an interesting experience of that summer. One 
day we were marching along in the bottom land, the officers 
to one side in order to avoid the dust, when, without warning, 
my horse went down and I was thrown over his head. It 
seemed as if the earth had opened under us. We had got- 
ten into a quicksand hole or pit of unknown depth. Luckily 
it was not more than eight or nine feet across. Horse and 
rider floundered around and I felt myself going down. A 
picket line was thrown to me and I was pulled out, but a 
very sorry looking sight— mud and sand all over from the 
neck to the feet. The horse was also, after much difficulty, 
pulled out. My ride the balance of the day was anything 
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but pleasant. The mud got dry, and my clothes became 
stiff. I suffered no injury from this experience, but lost one 
of my handsome spurs, which is way down somewhere in the 
bowels of the earth I suppose. 

One afternoon, in camp, many of the men had washed 
their underclothing and put the articles on some low bushes 
to dry. A sudden whirlwind swept through the camp and 
carried off a number of the garments. For a few minutes 
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the air was full of them. Some lodged in the branches of 
cottonwood trees, and were with difficulty recovered; others 
when last seen were going heavenward, and they were never 
seen again by their owners. It was a ludicrous sight, but 
proved a serious thing to those who lost an only shirt, with 
no way of getting another till the return of the expedition. 

On one occasion we had to cross a stream about forty 
feet or more wide, and too deep for fording. The banks 
were nearly perpendicular, and at least fifteen feet high. 
There were no trees anywhere around that were long enough 
to reach across. A unique bridge was constructed. Each 
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wagon carried an extra tongue and reach, also a water 
keg holding about twenty gallons. Wagon bodies were 
filled with empty kegs. When enough to reach across— 
placed lengthwise in the stream—vwere so filled, they were 
put into the water, kegs underneath, and securely fastened 
with ropes. A row of stringers was laid on the upturned 
wagons, and on these a platform was constructed; all parts 
were lashed together as firmly as possible. The banks of the 
stream were dug away so that there was about a thirty de- 
gree slope on both sides. To test the bridge, some horses 
were led over, then some men rode over. The bridge did 
not sink more than a few inches under their weight, and was 
considered strong enough to bear a half loaded wagon. The 
wagons were taken across by hand. Each was halted at the 
slope, the mules unhitched and driven across, where they 
were caught; the wheels were locked, and then the wagon 
pushed till it ran by itself. To the tongue was tied a rope 
with a hook at the loose end. Two men were at the tongue 
to guide the wagon, and two others carried the loose end of 
the rope. At the other side were two harnessed mules and 
a score of men. 

As the wagon was pushed down the slope it gathered 
considerable speed. At the beginning of the bridge were 
two teamsters with spades. As the wagon passed them 
each with much skill and dexterity hit the lock with the 
edge of the spade. One stroke by each was generally suffi- 
cient to open the lock. As the wagon shot across the bridge 
the hook on the loose end of the rope was inserted into the 
ring on the whiffletree, the mules were whipped up and 
aided by men at the drag rope, the wagon was over and up 
the bank in less time than it takes to tell of it. The men 
with the spades rarely missed the first trial at unlocking. 
At first, the ambulances and light wagons were tried, but 
it was soon seen that the bridge was strong and would stand 
more strain. When the heavily loaded vehicles went on the 
bridge it sank below the surface, but readily arose as soon as 
the weight came off. Everything worked smoothly and well; 
there was not a breakdown and our entire command crossed 
without an accident. It was an interesting sight to witness. 
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It required less than a minute to cross each wagon. I believe 
the bridge was designed and constructed by Lieutenant P. 
H. Ray, Eighth Infantry. 

While we were at Lincoln I had the good fortune to wit- 
ness a “scalp dance” by the Ree Indians. Ina skirmish, a 
short time previous to our arrival, the Sioux had lost one of 
their number, whose body fell into the hands of the Rees. 
He was, of course, scalped. It is not possible for me to de- 
scribe the ceremony as it was enacted there on the plains 
amid the great surrounding stillness an hour or so after 
sunset. Yet in memory it cannot be quite forgotten. 

In a circle were the Indian women, young girls and boys. 
The warriors, between thirty and forty in number, were 
gorgeous in all their war paint and feathers, and they formed 
an inner circle, in the center of which was an old squaw 
holding aloft on a long pole the scalp. The warriors were 
formed one behind the other and so close together that no 
one could pass between anytwo. They slowly moved around 
the old squaw with the scalp and kept up a continual chant, ~ 
every few minutes giving vent to piercing whoops, at the 
expiration of which the squaw, in her turn, violently shook 
the pole and gave a few wild screeches. Occasionally one of 
the warriors in the ring turned his face toward us, gave a 
sardonic grin, shook his fist at the scalp and yelled, “Sioux, 
damn ,” (in language not to be printed), and which evi- 
dently was the extent of his English vocabulary. 

The chanting of the braves had for its accompaniment the 
incessant noise of tin kettles and pans, beaten by the squaws 
and children. Fires were kept going, and it seemed to us 
as we stood there, watching through the smoke the moving 
figures with their painted faces and listening to the unceas- 
ing noise of their kettles as it came to our ears, that we had 
been suddenly transported to a scene from the infernal 
regions. 

One brave who had been shot in the fight when the scalp 
was taken, was the hero of the occasion. He was mounted 
ona box near by and attended by several squaws, and proudly 
exhibited a severe flesh wound. 
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I saw this ceremony for two evenings, with no apparent 
change of the program noticeable to us. On the morning 
after the last dance the scalp was, with great ceremony, es- 
corted to a steamer going up the river, and taken to the 
headquarters of the tribe at Fort Berthold, where it was 
placed with their other trophies. 

The Rees were, before the dances, in mourning for the loss 
of one of their braves killed sometime before in a fight with 
the Sioux Indians, and the period of their mourning was to 
continue till a Sioux scalp could be taken in battle and 
certain ceremonies took place. 


Another interesting incident at Lincoln was the case of a. 


sick Indian for whom the post surgeon prescribed. He be- 
came worse, much to the surgeon’s surprise, and it was hinted 
that the surgeon’s prescription was disregarded, and the 
“medicine man” was treating the suffering warrior. An in- 
vestigation brought out the fact that the drugs prescribed by 
the surgeon had never been taken, but that the “medicine 


‘ man” had forced a nail under the skin just behind the ear. 


This had caused a festered sore. The nail was removed and 
the invalid rapidly recovered. 

Before the expedition left Fort Rice a ‘medical survey” 
was held and some enlisted men and two officers were 
found physically unfit to undertake the hardships of the sum- 
mer’s campaign. One of the officers was a peculiar character. 
He was a very intelligent man, well educated. Before the 
Rebellion he had been Judge of a Federal Court in one of the 
Territories and a member of Congress. He was left at Rice 
in command of the camp of laundresses and such enlisted 
men as were not permitted to go with the expedition. He 
started a small farm. His crops were growing nicely and 
promised a big harvest, when a countless number of grass- 
hoppers appeared and everything in sight was devoured by 
the pests. Following the hoppers came flocks of blackbirds 
that became fat on a grasshopper diet. Then a happy idea 
came to Colonel He procured a shotgun, gathered 





in as many of the birds as he wanted and made potpies of 
them. He afterwards said: “The 
by ——,, and ate my garden, by 
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hoppers, by , and we killed and ate the birds, by 
so that we were even in the long run, by .’ The reader 
may put in the proper expletives. 

I recall a hail storm narrative, told by an officer of the 
Sixth Infantry. His company did not join the main com- 
mand at Fort Rice, but was to meet it a few marches out. 
The company was caught ina hail storm. It was a typical 
Western storm, differing from the traditional storms in that 
the stones were about the size of ostrich eggs instead of 
hen’s eggs. The men were stampeded, and ran for a bluff 
near by. The first to reach it put their heads into any small 
hole that was convenient, their bodies, of course, protruding 
and receiving a severe pelting. As others reached the bluff, 
the larger and stronger fellows pulled their weaker brethren 
from their holes and stuck their own headsin. The officer 
said it was a ludicrous sight. 

I have written the above from memory, after a lapse of 
thirty-two years. There may be a few slight errors, but if 
so, they are trivial. I had kept a diary, in which was entered 
every night the length of our march, time of going into camp, 
nature of the country passed over during the day, if good 
grass, wood and water were found, and whatever incidents of 
the day I thought would be of interest later on. After I was 
wounded nearly everyone thought I could not possibly sur- 
vive the long journey ahead. My effects became scattered, 
and the note book was lost, together with my saber and re- 
maining spur. 





’ 














FIVE YEARS A DRAGOON (’49 TO ’54) AND OTHER 
ADVENTURES ON THE GREAT PLAINS. 


PART VII. 
[Copyrighted 1905, by PERCIVAL G. LOWE.] 

N October or November of each year, all mules not needed 

for use during winter were sent to Platte County, 
Missouri, to be fed, where corn and hay were plentiful and 
cheap, always returning to Fort Leavenworth fat the follow- 
ing spring. 

The commands that started for Salt Lake in 1857, and 
wintered on Black’s and Ham’s Forks of Green River lost 
nearly all of their stock, horses and mules, starved and 
frozen to death, and Captain Marcy was sent to New Mexico 
to procure mules and horses before any of the commands 
could move out of their temporary winter quarters. 

The conditions in Colonel Johnston’s army were such that 
the government saw the necessity of moving other com- 
mands to the front as promptly as possible. Great numbers 
of horses and mules were purchased at Fort Leavenworth, 
many of the latter unbroken, and the task of organizing and 
breaking in trains fit to transport supplies for troops in the 
field was no small matter. 

At Two Mile Creek, below the fort, were located exten- 
sive corrals and a “catching-out” crew under experienced 
“mule tamers,” and here all mules were first hitched to 
wagons and sent to camp some place within a few miles of 
the post. ; 

Mr. Levi Wilson, general superintendent of transporta- 
tion at Fort Leavenworth, was the most efficient man I ever 
saw in the government transportation line, but his services 
were required inspecting horses and mules from the middle 
of March to the last of May, 1858. 
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I was notified to wind up the feeding business, and bring 
over mules from Platte the first of April, which I did. Three 
trains had been organized and camped in Salt Creek Valley. 
The news that many men would be needed brought them 
from every direction; some, enterprising young men from 
the country, ambitious to better their condition or work their 
way to the Pacific Coast; but there seemed an over-supply of 
the off-scouring of the slums 
—men leaving their country 
for their country’s good. The 
variety and makeup of these 
fellows, many of them fleeing 
from justice, the arms they 
carried and their outfits gen- 
erally, were curious enough. 








I was instructed to take 
charge of the trains. Many 
complaints had come to Mr. 
Wilson against a train in the 
Valley, and he requested me 
to see to it and do whatever 
seemed best. I rode out and 
found a drunken mob—mules 
scattered, harness in the mud, 
etc. The wagonmaster was 
asleep. A mouthy fellow 
called him “Captain,” and he 
finally crawled out. In a few minutes I saw the utter use- 
lessness of wasting time. He had come with a railroad gang 
from north Missouri, the most blear-eyed, God-forsaken look- 
ing set Iever saw. I told him that he and his men were 
wanted at the quartermaster’s office; that they should take 
all their belongings with them, because they would not re- 
turn to this train. Inquiries were numerous, but I quietly 
cut them off, and in half an hour they were strung out, poor 
wretches, with the “Captain” in the lead. I promised to 
meet them at the quartermaster’s office, and then rode down 
the creek a mile to another train, and asked the wagonmaster 
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to give me his assistant, a fine young fellow (Green Dorsey), 
and loan me half of his men. With them I returned to the 
drunken train, told Dorsey to take charge as wagonmaster, 
hire any men that came who suited him, and I would send 
him more, but not to hire one of the old gang, and galloped 
to the post in time to see them paid off. It was remarked at 
the office that such an outfit had never been seen there be- 
fore. I called the “Captain” and his men aside and advised 
them to seek employment elsewhere; that they had mis- 
taken their calling, and were unfitted for the plains, and as- 
sured them that not one would ever find employment here. 
The rain and scarcity of whisky had sobered them some, 
and they started for the Rialto Ferry and Weston. 

This incident spread among the trains and camps on the 
reservation, and I told every wagonmaster not to hire bad 
men—we did not want to be bothered with them; and it was 
soon understood that thieves, thugs and worthless characters 
generally might as well moveon. Many of these found em- 
ployment in ox trains belonging to government contractors, 
and were the cause of strikes, mutinies and loss to their em- 
ployers. Of course, there was no civil law applicable to the 
management of men on the plains. Ina military command 
the officer in charge was all-powerful, as he must be every- 
where within his jurisdiction. Necessity knows no law, and 
while all well disposed men would perform their duties with- 
out friction, the lawless element, sure to crop out from time to 
time, stood so much in awe of the military power that 
they did little harm to their fellows or the government. 
Where there was no military command the same restraint 
did not exist, and discontented spirits, schemers and rebel- 
lion breeders often caused trouble. The government trains 
had more discipline than the contractor’s trains transporting 
government supplies. The government train had a sprink- 
ling of discharged soldiers, and the man in charge had him- 
self been amenable to discipline and could not hope to hold 
a responsible position without maintaining it. He must be 
a law unto himself or fail. The great contracting firms that 
transported government supplies sent numerous ox trains to 
various military posts, and while they had a good business 
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system, and often accomplished work much better than the 
government would have done, yet the immensity of the busi- 
ness left room for many leaks and much defective manage- 
ment. I recall many instances of mutiny—the teamsters in 
rebellion against their wagonmasters, in some cases possibly 
with a grievance, but in others through homesickness or the 
spirit of rebellion that recognizes no authority, always ready 
to make trouble, delighting in the opportunity to become 
leaders for more pay, or 
to show their power 
when their services are 

most needed. 
Interesting details 
would be tedious here, 
and I pass them by. In 
short, by the first of June 
more than six hundred 
six-mule teams, one-half 
of the mules never be- 
fore handled, were or- 


ganized into trains of 
about twenty-six wagons 
each, and about five hun- 
dred and fifty of them 
sent out with columns 


Bvt, Mas-GEN. STEWART VAN VLIET. of troops en route to 
Utah. The whole 
months of April and May were exceedingly wet, no bridges in 
the country, and to move the first one hundred and fifty miles 
west from Fort Leavenworth was something terrible. Cap- 
tain Van Vliet, quartermaster, had a bridge built across 
Salt Creek three miles out. The stone work of that bridge 
still stands. 

The first column to move out was Colonel Andrews, 
with Sixth Infantry, Lieutenant Sawtelle, R. Q. M., with 
eighty-two six-mule teams. They were three days going 
the first ten miles. 

Between government and contractors’ trains, the road had 
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been made almost one continuous mudhole. One hundred 
and fifty contractors teams were struggling in the mud 
within twenty miles. 

On the 20th of May, Colonel Morrison’s column with 
Fourth Artillery moved out, Captain Page, quartermaster, 
with 104 teams, 99 horses and a few extra mules. 

On the 28th of May, Colonel Monroe’s column with Third 
Artillery, Captain Cable, A. Q. M., moved out with ninety- 
seven horses, ninety-two teams and a few extra mules. 

On May 30th, Colonel Sumner, First Cavalry, with Lieu- 
tenant Garland, Seventh Infantry, A. A. Q. M., moved out 
with eighty-eight six-mule teams and fifty-six extra horses. 

June 5th, Colonel May, commanding fifth column, with 
Lieutenant McIntyre, R. Q. M., moved out with fifty-eight 
teams, seventeen extra mules and sixty horses. 

June 12th, Major Emory’s column, with Captain P. T. 
Turnley, A. Q. M., moved out with sixty-nine teams and a 
few extra mules. 

June 12th, General Harney and staff moved out, Captain 
Hancock, quartermaster, with headquarters of the Utah ex- 
pedition—forty-two six-mule teams, eight four-mule ambu- 
lances, twenty-three extra mules and fourteen extra horses. 

The seven columns used twenty-six wagonmasters, twenty 
assistants, 641 teamsters, extras and expressmen. In addi- 
tion to the above, each column was supplied with four black- 
smiths, one wheelwright and a traveling forge hauled by 
eight mules. 

The above transportation was to go to the end of the 
journey, and in addition a train loaded with forage and 
provisions for each column was sent in advance to Marysville, 
crossing the Big Blue, to replenish the stores consumed and 
then return to Fort Leavenworth. 

In sending out trains with the different columns, great 
pains were taken to see that men, mules and wagons were as 
near the best as it was possible to get, and when the last 
train was off to Utah, the remnants of trains scattered about 
within ten miles of the Fort were sifted and reduced to 
perfect trains ready for service in any direction, surplus 
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mules and wagons turned in and inefficient wagonmasters 
and men discharged—a general cleaning up. 

July found Fort Leavenworth as quiet as if preparation 
for the Utah campaign had never been. Half of the month 
had slipped away, when I was summoned to the quarter- 
master’s office and informed by Chief Clerk Card (now Col- 
onel B. C. Card, retired) that the clothing and some other 

winter supplies for the 
Utah army had not been 
shipped, and now it was 
too late to ship by con- 
tractor’s trains and must 
be sent by mule teams; 
that the goods in bales 
and boxes were now en 
route from the East, and 
it would take nearly one 
hundred six-mule teams 
to haul them. These 
trains must be made 


ready and loaded as soon 
as the goods arrived by 
boat, and I would be 
expected to goin charge 
of them. I had noam- 


MAJs.-GEN. WINFIELD S. HANCOCK. 
bition to go, but the man 


who has good paying employment cannot afford to mix much 
sentiment with it. 

If I could have retired with money enough to settle down 
for life, I would have done so; but now I banished everything 
but the idea‘of successful delivery of those goods in Utah. 
There was one consolation, it would be my train, I was as- 
sured, independent of interference from any source. If I 
beat the winter in reaching the troops, 1400 miles away, it 
would be to my credit; and commanding officers and quarter- 
masters along the route would be instructed to lend me any 
assistance possible. 

When the goods arrived, it was found that three trains of 
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twenty-six wagons each would take them—342 boxes and 
gio bales. 

John Allen’s train with William Daniels, assistant wagon- 
master (who helped me capture the Cheyenne the year be- 
fore), and thirty-one teamsters and extra hands loaded July 
31st, and with traveling forge, wheelright and blacksmith, 
moved out with instructions to go as far as last camp on 
Little Blue, forty miles east of Fort Kearney and await my 
arrival. 

John McGilvra’s train with Hamilton assistant wagon- 
master and thirty-one teamsters, loaded on the 1st of August 
and moved out, with instructions to join Allen. 

John Wilson’s train with Peter B. Jackson (son of the 
governor of Missouri, a young man in search of adventure, 
which he found) assistant wagonmaster and thirty-one team- 
sters, loaded on the 2d of August, and with two young Mexi- 
cans with cavayard of fifteen extra mules, moved out fifteen 
miles and camped at Mount Pleasant, where I overtook it 
at midnight. 

The month of July had been very dry, and the roads, with 
the exception of numerous mudholes, pretty well dried. 

Before leaving Fort Leavenworth I was instructed to 
look at all contractors’ trains overtaken on the road, note the 
number of wagons, number of train, what loaded with, ap- 
pearance of train, condition of cattle, how many lost or died, 
and name of wagonmaster, and inform the quartermaster at 
Fort Leavenworth every opportunity I had of mailing a 
letter. To save repeating, I overtook ox trains almost daily 
from start to finish, most of them contractors’ trains, most 
of them well managed, and cattle in as fine condition as 
shortage of grass would permit; others in every stage of 
neglect. Up to Fort Kearney losses by death had been few, 
but the farther west, the greater the losses. 

Traveled with Wilson’s train until 5th. 

August 6th. With my mess wagon left Wilson. Trav- 
eled forty-five miles, making three drives, and camped five 
miles east of Marysville with Colonel J. E. Johnston’s train, 
en route to Leavenworth. 
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7th. Found McGilvra’s train at Marysville. Allen crossed 
here the 5th. 

8th. Wilson arrived. Took on cornand camped west of 
Big Blue. All trains took forage here. Left two men, E. L. 
Quintin and Philip Sawyer, at Marysville sick; a Dr. Miller 
was to look after them. 

oth. Met five government teams en route to Fort Leaven- 
worth from Kearney. Changed twenty-one mules, taking 
the best. 

11th. Overtook McGilvra and camped on branch of Little 
Blue. Wilson joined later. 

12th. Twenty-five hundred Pawnees, men, women and 
children, passed east, running from the Sioux, with whom 
they had a battle. Some losses on both sides; Sioux got 
most of the Pawnee horses. 

13th. Twenty-twomiles,and found Allen camped on Little 
Blue. The other trains came up, and all ready to move 
together to-morrow. 

As heretofore stated, the early part of the season was 
extremely wet, the whole country flooded, but July and so 
far in August was dry and hot; rank and rotting vegetation 
created malaria, and there was an immense amount of sick- 
ness amongst the men of all the trains en route to Salt Lake. 
A train belonging to Russell, Majors & Waddel, government 
contractors, lying by here with half the men sick, and, 
according to my instructions, I examined the train and found 
the wagonmaster to be a man whom I had discharged in the 
spring because he was unfit for assistant wagonmaster. I was 
told that several of the men died. I reported by letter imme- 
diately, and advised a new crew as quickly as possible, and 
reported the same to the agent at Kearney. 

Found a number of men sick in Allen’s train and a num- 
ber of fever and ague cases in McGilvra’s. My friend, Dr. 
Samuel Phillips, at Fort Leavenworth, had fixed up a box of 
medicines with carefully written directions, and I prescribed 
for the poor fellows as best I could, several of whom needed 
hospital care. 

14th. Twenty miles, and camped on Thirty-two Mile 
Creek (head of Big Blue). Eight men in Allen’s, six in Wil- 
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son’s and one in McGilvra’s: trains sick. All wagonmasters 
and assistants driving teams. The outlook was discourag- 
ing. 

15th. Twenty-four miles and camped at Ejight- Mile 
Point, below Fort Kearney. After prescribing for the sick 
men I rode to the fort, presented letters to Colonel May, 
commanding officer, and Captain Cabel, quartermaster; called 
on Dr. Summers and explained the sickness in trains. He 
said that he never saw as much malaria and fever and ague 
as there was in the trains from the East. I spent the night 
with Mr. Ben Bishop, forage master, who was first sergeant 
of “B” Troop, First Dragoons, before I joined it. 

16th. Trains arrived and drew rations to last until Ist of 
September. Captain Cabel examined trains and seemed 
much pleased. Changed ten mules. On leaving Fort Leav- 
enworth I took but few guns for guard purposes, and now 
drew fifty more, with ammunition. Dr. Summers was very 
kind to sick men, and prescribed for eighteen of them. Five 
were found unable to travel and left in the hospital; I left 
their time with Captain Cabel. Dr. Summers overhauled 
my medicine box, replenished it,and gave careful directions. 
Drew eighty sacks of corn and oats, and camped ten miles 
up the Platte. Hired threementodriveteams. Need more, 
but they are not to be had. 

18th. Hereafter the traveling forge will be ahead, so as 
to be in camp first, ready for work. The wagon that hauls 
the blacksmith and assistant and the wheelwright, and in 
which they sleep much during the day, travels next to the 
forge. Off as usual. Killed a buffalo, the last one seen on 
the trip. Twenty miles, and camped on Platte. Many men 
sick. Assistant wagonmasters all driving teams. Issued 
rifles and ammunition to teamsters, From this time I will 
make my close corral, as on the Cheyenne expedition. 

21st. McGilvra and assistant sick; also three of his men, 
one in Allen's, two in Wilson’s, very sick. 

22d. Sick list increasing. Tried to hire men from re- 
turning freight train, but they can see nothing but home. 
They would rather be poor and “dance with the gal with a 


999 


hole in her stockin’,’”’ than to winter in Utah for a fortune. 
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Every train had a cheap fiddler sawing away by every camp- 
fire on “Money Musk,” “Dan Tucker,” “The Arkansaw 
Traveler,” “Old Kentucky Home” and ‘The Girl I Left 
Behind Me’’—no seductive $30 a month for them. These 
fellows, returning home with $100 to their credit, were the 
most independent millionaires that I ever saw. 

And now the wagons are giving much trouble. Until the 
Mormon War, nearly all the government wagons used at 
Fort Leavenworth were made in Philadelphia—* The Wilson 
Wagon,” so called —and they were absolutely perfect. On 
the Cheyenne expedition I did not have a tire set nor a box 
wedged. The wagons in my Utah train were of Pittsburg 
make, and now on the sandy and dry roads showed that they 
were hastily put together with timber not properly seasoned. 
Boxes and tires came loose, and some must be wedged every 
evening after coming into camp. From now on to Camp 
Floyd the road was strewn with broken wagons and dead 
cattle, and the labor and wear and tear to keep my wagons to- 
gether was something terrible. During each day pieces of 
pine from broken wagons were saved for use in wedging 
boxes and tires, and midnight found me and some others still 
at work. For awhile we rolled some wheels into the water 
and let them lay all night to tighten them up, but on the 
hard road in the hot sun they soon dried out. 

One day I found a Mormon train setting tires. The old 
man in charge had a crippled ox killed, skinned, and the hide 
cut into suitable strips and stretched around the felloes and 
tacked on with wooden pins. The tire was heated enough 
to expand it, but not enough to burn, and then put on over 
the raw hide. The tire cooled and shrank on tightly; the 
hide dried and made the fit still tighter. I stayed long 
enough to see that it was a success, and proceeded to adopt 
the plan. Every day the Mexicans with the cavayard drove 
along any abandoned cattle able to travel, and sometimes 
killed one for the brains and liver, and sometimes made soup 
of some of the meat. From time to time the hide was used 
as above described, and while not entirely successful in all 
cases, it saved much wedging. The boxes in the wheels be- 
came loose and must be wedged, and gunny sacks and pine 
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wedges were used. Men in distress learn to do many things, 
and amongst one hundred men new ideas are evolved by 
some of them, often of great value. ; 

From my memorandum book I quote as follows: 

August 21st. Both wagonmasters in McGilvra’s train sick, 
also three teamsters; one man in Allen’s train very sick, also 
two in Wilson's. 

22d. Passed O'Fallen’s Bluff mail station and camped 
twelve miles above on South Platte. Sick list rather increas- 
ing. In several cases one man walked and looked after two 
teams, while his comrade rested in the wagon. Surprising 
how little complaint there is, and how cheerfully all try to 
help. 

23d. Men continue sick; as one gets better, another 
takes his place. 

24th. Met Colonel Bee at crossing of South Platte with 
volunteer battalion returning from Utah. One of Colonel 
Bee’s teamsters transferred to Allen’s train in exchange for 
a sick man. Colonel Bee’s command has no doctor. My 
train crossed Platte without accident, camped and greased 
every wagon ready to start in the morning. In crossing 
a wide quicksand river the grease is all washed from boxes. 
The usual amount of sickness. 

25th. Fifteen miles to Ash Hollow Hill; nine more and 
camped on North Platte. Hardest day’s work since leaving 
Fort Leavenworth. Some mules gave out; obliged to come 
here to get grass, as there is none below. 

26th. Twelve miles over a very sandy road. Hardest 
day on mules; several gave out. When a mule can go no 
farther the team pulls out of the line and stops, the train 
keeping right on; the cavayard comes up, herder ropes a 
fresh mule which goes into the team, which takes its place 
in rear of the train. Twenty times to-day this has been 
done, and in several instances mules have been used twice. 
When the worn-out mule is turned loose he rolls, shakes 
himself and drifts along with the herd, eating grass and 
drinking, and in a few hours will do duty again. His vitality 
is wonderful. 
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27th. Ten miles over a heavy sandy road. Effect on 
mules similar to yesterday. Met Russell, Majors & Waddel’s 
train en route to Nebraska City with discharged men, but 
I could not hire one of them. With money enough to buy 
a suit of jeans, pair of boots with a half moon and some 
stars on the tops, a wool hat and a blanket for an overcoat, 
and some silver in their pockets, why should they turn 
their faces to the mountains, sure to encounter cold weather 
and the possibility of not coming back until next year? To 
him it matters not that he could clear money enough to buy 
a quarter section of fine Missouri land and capture the girl 
whose “heel kep’ ’er rockin’”’, whom he could see afar off in 
his mind’s eye. There were nocharms behind that he cared 
to turn to, and he looked across the prairie to the “cabin on 
the creek” away over in Missouri. 

28th. Medicine nearly all consumed. Fifteen miles and 
camped on Platte. Colonel Cook, Lieutenant Buford and 
small escort of Second Dragoons camped near me. They 
give bad account of grass. 

29th. In Allen’s train, Patrick Laughnahan died this 
morning at 5 o’clock. He ought to have stopped at Kearney, 
but was anxious to go on, and the doctor thought he might 
pull through. A heavy rain fell during the night, and trains 
took road next to the bluffs instead of river road. I rode 
ahead of train eleven miles to some springs about three 
miles east of Chimney Rock, where there were some ponds 
called “The Lakes.” Last night’s rains would fill them, 
and I might get some ducks. I found plenty of them, and 
with my double-barreled shotgun killed a lot. I waded into 
the water and was in the act of picking them up when my 
horse snorted and ran the length of his lariat. I lost no 
time in getting to the picket pin and put my foot on it. Here 
came a band of Indians at full charge, 300 yards away, and I 
motioned them to stop and brought down my gun. (I did 
not tell them it wasempty.) They came down toa walk, but 
I insisted upon their stopping, which they finally did 150 
yards away. Carefully I got to my horse, into the saddle and 
unsnapped the lariat from the halter. The chief started 
towards me, bow and arrows in hand. I had learned to not 
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trust Indians, and made him stop 100 yatds away; he finally 
rode back and gave his bow to another, and I let him come 
up and shake hands. Together we rode to the top of the 
hill, where we could see the train coming two miles away. 
There were but ten in the band, and “Little Thunder” was 
the chief. I had met him several timesand called his name. 
He harangued his followers, and pointing to me said: “Eton- 
cha, kola,” meaning “Chief, friend,” whereupon all grunted 
and moved towards us, but I instantly called a halt, and they 
all dismounted and waited until the train came up. ‘Little 
Thunder” wanted something to eat, and I told my cook to 
give him “hard tack,” and pointing to where I would camp, 
north of Chimney Rock, invited him and his band to dine 
with me. They came at dinner time and feasted, behaved 
well, and shook hands to go at 5 o’clock. Laughnahan had 
been prepared for burial by being sewed up in a wagon cover 
four double in a very neat manner by Mr. Allen. His grave 
was dug and he lay beside it. When the Indians rode by 
and stopped to look, one of the men thought he would 
frighten them by telling them that the man died of small- 
pox, and he succeeded. I came up just as the Indians were 
about to ride away; they thought that they had been invited 
to a camp to be exposed to that dreadful disease, of which 
they stood most in fear. “Little Thunder” looked sharply 
at me, and taking my knife I ripped open the cover and 
removed the white handkerchief revealing the pale, smooth 
face, and succeeded in inducing all of them to come close 
and look carefully. I explained to them as best I could the 
cause of the man’s death. They stayed until the burial was 
finished. The man who had lied to them kept hid in a wagon; 
he was scared more than were the Indians. At Laughna- 
han’s grave was placeda board marked: “Patrick Laughna- 
han. Died August 29, 1858.” I sent Laughnahan’s memo- 
randum book and some letters found on him to Captain Van 
Vliet, quartermaster at Fort Leavenworth. Mr. Hamilton 
very sick; others more or less so. 

30th. Met Colonel Alexander and Lieutenant Menadier 
and Captain Marcy and Lieutenant Grover en route to the 
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States. They doubted my ability to get through on account 
of scarcity of grass. 

September 2d. Arrived at Fort Laramie and delivered 
letters to Colonel Monroe commanding, and Major Babbitt, 
quartermaster. Drew 284 sacks of corn, 185 sacks of oats, 
and camped above the Fort. Dr. Johns prescribed for twelve 
sick men. 

3d. Exchanged twenty-eight mules, all I could find here 
better than mine. Drew rations for 101 men forty days, 
Changed two wagons. Left two sick men, Nelson Story 
and Mike Flood, in hospital. Nelson Story, a friendless 
youth of twenty, got well, found his way to the Pacific Coast, 
drifted to Montana, mined, and finally got into the cattle 
business, prospered in cattle, mines and banks, and was a 
millionaire a few years ago. I have never seen him since 
we parted at Laramie, but hope he still lives to enjoy his 
success. I do not know Flood’s history beyond the fact that 
he got well. He wasa fine Irish lad, and probably met with 
success. Dr. Swift of the army was very kind to my men 
while here; overhauled my medicine box, replenished it, and 
gave careful directions. 

One man asked for his “time,” which I refused to give. 
Every man had signed a contract to go through to Camp 
Floyd for thirty dollars per month, whereas, the usual wage 
was twenty dollars, and if I gave one man his time, more 
than half the train would want to go, and men were not to 
be had to take their places. Gold had been discovered near 
Pike’s Peak, 250 miles south, and some soldiers had deserted 
to go there, and if the men could get a month’s pay, many 
would desert me, and I was obliged to be severe and draw 
the line. This man complained to Major Babbitt and to the 
commanding officer. When spoken to about it, I requested 
that he and any others who wanted to be discharged be 
placed in the guard house. In an hour this man was ar- 
rested and in the guard house when I left. This prompt 
action ended all complaints. 

I was sitting on a box in front of my tent writing, when 
my attention was attracted by some one in front of me. There 
stood a man with an army size revolver on his belt and lean- 
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ing on along rifle. He was thirty-five years old, big, broad- 
shouldered, long hair and whiskers, unkempt and dirty, 
vicious and desperate looking. I never saw a more repulsive 
looking creature. I inquired what he wanted, to which he 
replied that he wanted employment; was a mountaineer by 
profession, and wanted togothrough toCamp Floyd. Ordi- 
narily I would have said “No,” but I needed healthy men so 
badly that I called to Mr. Wilson and said that if he could 
use this man to hire him, which he did. I shall have occa- 
sion to mention him again. 

Left Fort Laramie September 4th. Traveled ten miles. 
Trains alternate in traveling —the front train to-day will be 
the rear train to-morrow, the middle train having moved to 
the front. 

This divides the hardships in the way of dust and rough 
roads. The wagonmaster of the front train has charge of 
the herd until midnight, and the assistant from midnight 
until time to corral the mules at daylight. Each train fur- 
nishes two teamsters to herd during the first half and two 
the last half of the night, so that there is a wagonmaster and 
six teamsters on herd at the same time. Mr. Hamilton 
being sick, I relieved McGilvra at midnight and found the 
mules very little trouble. And now we have very little sick- 
ness among teamsters. 

6th. Rained during the night, turned to sleet and then 
snow, and by 10 o’clock we had six inches. Pulled out 
facing the storm. Ten miles to camp on North Platte. 
Cleared off cold. Killed ten sage hens. All well in trains 
except Mr. Hamilton. Found an abandoned government 
wagon and took from it three wheels and both axles to take 
the place of some of mine not so good. 

8th. Camped on Box Alder. When the trains rolled in 
one man had four mules and a big ox with rope on its horns 
for leader. We drove along with the herd any oxen able to 
travel, and used some of the gentle ones in harness, always 
in the lead. 

12th. Arrived at Fort Payne where there is a bridge 
across the Platte River. Twocompanies of Fourth Artillery 
here, Captain Roberts (called by his intimates “Jo Bobs”’) 
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commanding —a fine officer. I had taken fifty sacks of corn 
trom a contractor’s train the day before against the protest 
of the wagonmaster, who felt he had no right to let me have 
it. The country was almost destitute of grass and I could 
not hope to get through without feeding. ‘Well,’ said 
Captain Roberts, “I have no authority to advise you, but if 
you do not use forage and lots of it, you will find yourself 
snowed in and stock frozen to death before you reach Bridger, 
just as the commands were last winter. I would advise you 
to run no risk that might prevent this clothing train getting 
through.” This sounded like the right kind of talk. I 
wanted to feel that officers along the route would be ready 
to justify me. Six miles above Fort Payne crossed North 
Platte. 

And now we are in the “poison springs’’ country. We 
have water kegs for drinking and cooking purposes, and 
animals are not allowed to touch water other than the North 
Platte. Passed several more ox trains; one train had lost 
seven to eight cattle per day. I pronounced it alkali poison- 
ing, and advised driving two miles to North Platte as I did 
and herd them away from every suspicious looking pool. 
One man, George Chrisman, had done that and his cattle 
looked well and his losses few. 

14th. Camped near Red Buttes and traded my tired 
horse with a Frenchman who keeps a trading post here for 
an excellent saddle horse. Have mules herded two and three 
miles from camp outside of where cattle have grazed. A 
train corralled here drove cattle five miles to Platte for water 
and grass. Wagonmaster said he was losing a day, but was 
filling his cattle and losing few. Hot days; mules suffering 
for want of water, which they must not have until they can 
be driven to the river at night. 

15th. Camped within two miles of Sweet Water. No 
grass, but fine water, and mules browse among the grease 
wood and sage brush. Our mule shoeing increases as we 
move over the hard roads, and every man who can nail on a 
shoe is in demand. Killed two sage hens. 

16th. Crossed Sweet Water on bridge at Independence 
Rock. Mail station here. Camped above. 
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17th. Eighteen miles and camped on Sweet Water, op- 
posite Split Rock. Contractor’s Train No. 62 camped just 
below me. Examined train, asked the usual questions, and 
finally asked why he was lying by, and how long he had 
been there. Three days, and because he and “the boys” 
had a dispute about guard duty, the hour of starting in the 
morning, and a few other little matters—the old story of a 
train without a head. I told him that I would try to send 
some one with a crew to drive this one out, and let them 
“hoof” it back without pay. (Bluff of course.) Two hours 
later here came the train and went five miles beyond me 
to camp. The next day they traveled so well that I did 
not overtake them, and the next day we camped near to- 
gether. The wagonmaster said that three of the men knew 
me. They were of the “Captain’s” drunken train, whom I 
discharged in the Valley. 

The desperado hired at Laramie proved to be such an 
incorrigible scoundrel that Wagonmaster Wilson told me he 
would have to give up control or kill him. He boasted of 
having killed two men, and was an overbearing bully. I told 
Wilson to let him herd the mules; he would not care fora 
team, and cursed and abused mules and men. When the 
mules were turned loose I told him to drive them north and 
save the grass near camp for night. Sometime had passed — 
mules all loose and grazing around camp. I called to the 
man and asked if he did not understand what I told him. 
He yelled back: “Well, ‘em, ain't they goin'’?” 
I then told him to come to me. I was in the act of washing 
in a bucket, clothes all off to the waist, and my cook stand- 
ing near ready to hand mea towel. As he came sauntering 
up the slope towards me swearing viciously, I noticed him 
slip his pistol to the front. When close to me I asked what 
he meant, when he drew his pistol. Quick as lightning I 
caught his hand with both of mine, jerked the pistol from 
him, and with it struck with all my might on the top of his 
head. He fell as if shot through the brain, and quivered as 
if in a death struggle, while blood flowed freely. A dozen 
men came with knives or pistols, and begged me to step aside 
and let them “finish him.” I waved them back and had 
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him carried to my tent, got out my medicine box, gave him 
a swallow of whisky (here a man said, “What a shame to 
waste the whusky!’’), and with scissors cut the hair along 
the edges of the worst scalp wound I ever saw. A thin 
sliver of bone came off. While two men held his hands I 
took seven stitches, and with strips of court-plaster drew the 
edges together the best that I could. In the meantime the 
man revived, and in an hour was semi-conscious. I let him 
lay in my tent until my cook made him some tea, and he 
was able to walk to the wagon where he slept on sacks of oats. 
How he rallied from such a wound wasa mystery. The next 
day we passed a trading post, where a vicious looking lot of 
fellows were loafing, and when the wagon in which my man 
was riding got opposite to it he asked the teamster to stop, 
got out his few effects, and said “good bye.” After coming 
into camp the mule that I rode during the day was turned 
into the herd, and my horse saddled and bridled and 
hitched to my mess wagon ready for use. He ran in the 
cavayard during the day. As this desperate scoundrel 
approached, he determined to kill me, mount my horse and 
escape, with all the glory that would be showered upon him 
by his class for murdering the chief of that big outfit. 
That was the way I interpreted his conduct. When I 
seized the pistol it was cocked, and nothing but my quick 
action saved me. 

20th. Camped on Sweet Water. A dragoon sergeant 
came riding into camp and said that he was part of an escort 
en route to the States with some officers who had learned 
that I had a forge, and they wanted to get a few shoes set on 
an ambulance team. He said the officers were Major Sibley, 
and Lieutenants Norris and Bell of the Second Dragoons. I 
asked him to say to the Major that I would be glad to do any- 
thing for him that I could, and showed him a good place to 
camp near my Sibley tent. In half anhourtheycamein. I 
knew Norris and Bell very well, and was introduced to Sibley; 
I invited them to share my tent, which they did. I had in- 
structed my cook to get up as good a dinner as he could, and 
they dined with me. Of course we talked of both ends of 
the route, but during a lull the Major remarked that he did 
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not remember having met me before, and was pleased with 
the cordial manner in which I had told the sergeant I would 
be glad to do anything I could for him. I told him that 
there was a reason behind all of it, and went on to state that 
“once upon a time, etc ,’ a young man came to his recruit- 
ing office in Boston to enlist. That he, the Major, had ad- 
vised the youth against such a step, told him the conse- 
quences, the position in which he would place himself, the 
probable estrangement from family and friends, and finally, 
after putting him off some days, enlisted the youth against 
his, the Major's, protest. ‘That was nearly nine years ago, 
and this my first opportunity of showing my gratitude for 
good advice and the kindly manner in which you treated me; 
and I never sleep in a Sibley tent without thinking of 
you.” “Are you the young sailor with good clothes and 
hands so soft that I would not believe him?” ‘Yes sir.” 
‘Well, now, will you please tell me how you got through 
with your enlistment, and how you happen to be here?” Of 
course I sketched a little of my life, which has been told in 
former articles. 

These officers advised me to “rob’’ every train that I 
found with forage; that my train was of great importance; 
that no effort or expense should be spared to get it through. 
I lost four mules in a week. In grazing the short grass the 
mules eat too much saline matter, which causes them to 
drink too much water. 

21st. Twelve miles to where road forks, right hand over 
“Rocky Ridge Road,” left hand over “Semino’s Cutoff;’’ 
took the latter up Warm Spring branch three miles, and 
camped at Springs. Took three hundred sacks of oats from 
Contractor’s Train No. 23, and shipped seven bales of store 
tents and tent poles by same train. 

22d. Camped at Cold Springs. Camped here was Con- 
tractors’ Train No. 23. It left Fort Leavenworth the 17th of 
June; had much trouble with wagons; some wheels broken 
down—iron axle wagons. Contractors and nearly all big 
freighters crossing the plains used wooden axle wagons made 
by Murphy or Espenscheidt of St. Louis, or Young and 
others of Independence, Mo., and were able to carry their 
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6000-pound loads anywhere. I gave the wagonmaster all the 

_information that I could about repairing his wagons, but he 
seemed much discouraged, and there was a want of confi- 
dence look about the men—a sort of awkward helplessness, 
that made an excuse for them to lie byadayatatime. The 
appearance of this train caused me to appreciate the cheer- 
ful helpfulness of my own men. No matter how hard the 
day, how warm or how cold, there was a cheerful taking hold, 
early or late, that kept everything up to date and moving; 
no sulking, no growling—all that had been left more than 
600 miles east. The men were as anxious to get through as 
was I, and all had worked into the habit of helping wherever 
their services were needed. One wagonmaster, Mr. Allen 
and two assistants, Mr. Jackson and Mr. Hamilton, were new 
to the severities of such a trip, but they acquitted themselves 
excellently, and soon became equal to veterans. Many of the 
men had much to learn, but they came to time under dis- 
couraging circumstances and often severe illness. The vim, 
push and energy in one of my trains, under either of my 
wagonmasters, would have landed the contractor’s train in 
Camp Floyd before this time. 

While commenting on the contractors’ trains, I will say 
the firm of Russell, Majors & Waddel wasa wonderful organ- 
ization, and while a small percentage of their wagonmasters 
were by inexperience and want of character unfit for positions 
of authority or responsibility, a large majority of them were 
in their line of business the “salt of the earth,” possessing 
unusual courage, perseverance, good judgment and business 
ability, and remarkable in the management of men. _ 

23d. Crossed South Pass and camped five miles beyond 
on Pacific Springs Creek. Contractors’ Trains Nos. 21 and 
22 camped here; Nos. 24 and 15 passed on. 

24th. Eight miles to Big Sandy. Twelve more and 
camped on Little Sandy. Passed Trains Nos. 48, 51, 54, 20, 
24 and 25. Took from Train No. 20, John W. Hall, wagon- 
master, 170 sacks of oats. 

25th. Crossed Green River at Bateese trading post. 

26th. Eighteen miles to and along Black’s and Ham’s 
Forks of Green River, and camped on the latter. This day 
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has been along the route where hundreds of mules and horses 
were starved and frozen to death last winter. At one place 
several trains of six-mule teams stood tied to the wagons. 
The latter had been hauled away, but the mules lay just as 
they died, their dry skins stretched over their bones, some 
lying on one side, some with their feet under them, and some 
standing in a bracing position, generally two on each side of 
where the wagon stood and two behind—dead horses and 
mules for miles. This was Camp Scott. There is a bridge 
here guarded by fifteen soldiers. 

27th. Crossed Ham’s Fork twice and then Black’s Fork, 
and camped. Left train and crossed Smith’s Fork at Jack 
Robinson’s trading post and came on to Bridger. Called on 
the commanding officer, Colonel Canby; stopped all night 
and took dinner and breakfast with Captain P. T. Turnley, 
quartermaster, and his chief clerk, Mr. John R. Brooke (now 
Lieutenant General Brooke, retired). 

Captain Turnley opened my papers, addressed to the 
senior officer of the quartermaster’s department in Utah, and 
Colonel Canby directed me to turn over to Captain Turnley 
120 bales and two boxes and six sets tent poles. Train came 
up and camped at noon of 28th. Got hay from Captain 
Turnley. The whole train unloaded, turned over packages 
ordered and re-loaded. One man left here sick. One dis- 
charged on 14th for misconduct, but allowed to travel with 
the train without pay, was left here—a wiser if not a better 
man. 

29th. Thirty years old to-day. Colonel Canby and Cap- 
tain Turnley say there is no grass from Bridger to Salt Lake, 
120 miles, and not much from Salt Lake to Camp Floyd, 
forty-five more. Captain Simpson of the Engineers had laid 
out a road from Camp Floyd to Bridger, following the Mor- 
mon road through Timpanogas Cafion, from the head of which 
he threw up mounds on high points a short distance apart, so 
that starting from Bridger one could follow the line of mounds 
nearly 100 miles to the head of Timpanogas or Provo Cafion, 
and then through the cafion to its mouth, near which Timpa- 
nogas or Provo River flows into the lake of the same name, 
and thence through the towns of Battle Creek, American 
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Fork and Lehi to Camp Floyd. Neither government nor 
contractors’ trains had gone that way, and bunch grass was 
fine. Neither Colonel Canby nor Captain Turnley would 
advise me, but I thought they leaned toward the new route, 
and I reasoned that if snow-bound where there was plenty 
of grass I could winter, and the goods could be hauled in 
from time to time, when the weather permitted. So that it 
was a perfectly smooth road by Salt Lake 165 miles to Floyd, 
with no grass and half rations of corn or oats, or about the 
same distance on an entirely unbroken road, through sage 
brush nearly one hundred miles, with the same corn and oats, 
and fine grass, about thirty miles through a crooked cajion, 
and the balance an ordinarily good road. 

Launched out on the new road. Traveled eight miles 
over sage brush and camped on branch of Black’s Fork of 
Green River; mules exhausted; plenty of grass and fine 
water. After dinner started out to explore some distance 
ahead. Soon struck a trail and followed it about four miles 
and very unexpectedly came into the old road from Bridger 
toSalt Lake. Riding along by Sulphur Springs, I met Major 
Prince, paymaster, who was just from Camp Floyd. He 
came through Timpanogas Cafion, over the divide to Weber 
River, down river to mouth of Echo Cafion, thence through 
the cafion to where I met him. He wrote in my memoran- 
dum book a minute account of the route, distances, water, 
grass, etc., and advised me by all means to go through Echo 
Cafion and take the route he came. From his account I felt 
very much encouraged. About forty miles would take me 
to and through the cafion, and from that on I would have 
fine grass. 

30th. Took trail down to the old road, crossed Bear 
River and camped ten miles beyond. In a cafion a mile 
from camp I found fine grass. Narrow way to enter, and no 
one seemed to have discovered it. In the night found a 
herder asleep, turned his mule loose and brought in his 
saddle and bridle. 

October 1st. Ten milesto head of Echo Cafion; ten more 
and camped in middle of cafion at “Ten Mile Rock.’’ Rained 
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in afternoon, turned to sleet and then to snow; no grass ; 
fed oats. 

2d. Six inches of snow. Ten miles to mouth of cafion; 
mail station. Turned to left and crossed Cafion Creek. Took 
new road up Weber River two miles, and camped on it. A 
party of men cutting hay here for mail station. Finer grass 
never grew, and the mules are making up for shortage last 
night. Left two mules here unable to travel—effects of 
storm and freeze. Snow all gone. 

3d. Ten miles and camped where road leaves to cross the 
divide between Weber River and Silver Creek. A sign- 
board here says seventy-three and a half miles to Camp 
Floyd. Ox Train No. 60 following me camped below ; twenty 
wagons; six have been abandoned for various reasons. 

It was estimated that between Kearney and Camp Floyd 
there were abandoned chains enough, if straightened out, to 
reach the whole distance, but this is doubtless an exaggera- 
tion. Hundreds of wagons, government and contractors’, 
were strewn the whole distance. The carcasses of cattle, 
horses and mules were scattered by hundreds. Ranchmen 
got rich by picking up abandoned stock, driving it away from 
the main traveled road, and waiting until the next season to 
trade their recuperated stock for a new crop of broken-down 
ones and a good price to boot. 

4th. Divide between Weber River and Silver Creek is 
a small mountain, hard, firm road about eight miles. The 
first and second trains passed over without doubling teams; 
rain began to fall, and the last train had to double, and were 
until 2 o’clock coming into camp on Silver Creek. Mules 
turned loose in fine grass, and soon filled themselves. Rain 
turned to sleet, and before dark we corralled the mules in a 
heavy snow storm, which continued until towards morning. 

5th. At daylight opened corral and the mules came out 
(always the strongest first) quietly and scattered among the 
willows along the creek. Snow covered the level creek 
bottom fifteen inches. All but about thirty came out with- 
out much urging; they were down in the mud or had lost hope 
and the energy to move. Men got ropes, and all but two, 
which died, were gotten on to their feet. A few hundred 
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yards away was a side hill where the snow was blown off the 
grass, and the mules were driven toit. Men built good fires, 
took their time and got a good breakfast. The sun came 
out and snow melted rapidly. With willow brush men 
knocked snow and ice from harness and wagons, and at 
noon the mules were brought in and fed oats. After dinner 
the teams were hitched up, and slowly the wagons 
rolled out of the muddy camp. About two miles away I 
had selected a camp on high, sandy ground, where the snow 
was mostly blown off and the little left was rapidly sinking 
into the sand. To this point the trains were moved, the 
round corral was built and the mules turned loose. The 
sun had done good work, mules had exercise enough to get 
warmed up, and on a neighboring side hill facing south they 
found fine grass. The whole outfit was pretty well tired out, 
but everybody, even the poor mules, quite comfortable. 

6th. Two miles to top of hill and one mile down, steep 
and rocky, to branch of Provo River, down two miles to main 
river. We were four hours making the next two miles; 
crossed the river or its branches five times; five miles further, 
and camped on river; fine camp and plenty of grass. Snow 
nearly all gone. 

7th. One mule died; down river six miles, crossing it 
twice. Broke wagon so badly that I abandoned it, having put 
the load into other wagons. Three miles to head of Timpa- 
nogas or Provo Cafion; down cajion one mile and camped. 
Plenty of grass. From 1 o’clock until sunset getting the last 
two miles. The road has been made along the side of the 
mountain by digging down the bank, sometimes through 
solid rock and building stone, or wooden embankments on the 
lower side, thereby making an excellent road for the short 
teams of the settlers, two horses or two oxen to a wagon, but 
the curves are so short that a six-mule team could not make 
the turn. In some places we took off the lead and swing 
mules and carefully worked around the short curves with the 
wheel mules and the help of men. It was very tedious, but 
if a wagon went over it would fall from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty feet to the rocky river bed and carry with it team 
and driver. 
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8th. Down cafion ten miles and crossed bridge. Two 
more and camped at its mouth. No grass. Rode to Provo 
City, five miles, and bought eighty-six bushels of wheat and 
oats, to be delivered at my camp at $2.00 per bushel— wheat 
and oats same price. 

goth. We have left mountains and come into summer 
weather. Six miles to Battle Creek settlement, three to 
American Fork, three more to Lehi; beautiful place, sur- 
rounded by an adobe wall, with wide gate at east and west 
sides. It was a lovely Sunday, and the whole town, men, 
women and children, in their Sunday clothes, crowded to the 
east side, covering the wall and crowding the gate to look at 
the long train as it wound its way along the road. I stopped 
to water my horse at the beautiful asaquia which seemed to 
encircle the town just inside the wall. A very intelligent 
man, who gave the name of Clark, entered into conversation 
with me, and when I inquired for a good place to camp, told 
me that just outside of the west gate was a good place, and 
the only grass I would find east of Camp Floyd. Leaving 
Mr. Daniels, who was riding with me, to conduct the train 
through the town, I galloped on and selected my camp, and 
by 2 o'clock we were comfortably settled. I told the man 
Clark that I would buy 100 bushels of oats at my camp and 
pay the customary price in the country, $2.00 per bushel. I 
paid cash, and in buying a little more than 100 bushels I dealt 
with twenty people. Some families brought only two or 
three bushels on their backs, which probably represented 
their own hand labor. I took a few bushels more than I 
wanted rather than see the poor people carry it back. 

10th. Trainstartedearly. My bridle was missing. Some 
one had stolen it while I was buying oats. Two mules lost 
during the night. 

Having crossed Jordan on bridge, the mules were watered, 
trains straightened out, and I rode on with Mr. Jackson to 
Camp Floyd, where we arrived at Io A. M., and I reported 
to Colonel Crossman, chief quartermaster, who was glad to 
see me. He and every one supposed that my losses would 
be heavy in the big snowstorm, and probably I could only 
move a partof the trainata time. At headquarters he intro- 
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duced me to Colonel Johnston* and Adjutant General Porter, 
who remembered me from the year before. Expressmen had 
been sent out to look for me, but had not been heard from. 
Colonei Johnston asked if I had all that I started with, and I 
told him I had, except what I left at Bridger by Colonel 


GENERAL ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON. 


Canby’s order. Train arrived and camped near springs out- 
side of garrison. . 

11th to 15th, inclusive. Unloading trains and turning over 
wagons, mules, harness and other equipments, and getting 


*«“When Albert Sidney Johnston was graduated, in June 1826, he was 
entitled, by virtue of his rank in his class, to select which arm of the 
service he preferred. Hada cavalry corps then existed his tastes would have 
led him to enter it..— From William Preston Johnston's “Life of Albert 
Stdney Johnston.” 
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clean receipts for all property in my charge. Thirty-four 
mules dead or otherwise lost, which were covered by affida- 
vits. Colonel Crossman wanted all of my men who would 
stay to work at Camp Floyd, and I turned over to him a list 
including all except the wagonmasters and assistants, wheel- 
wright, blacksmith and eight teamsters—including myself, 
seventeen —who wanted to return. 

Selected two six-mule teams, wagons and covers. some 
extra wagon covers, my Sibley tent, four common tents and 
complete equipments, for return trip; also four riding mules, 
one for myself and one for each of the wagonmasters. I 
was offered my choice of any mules at the camp, but I found 
none equal to my best, and my friend Jim Miller, who had 
charge of the herds in Rush Valley, told me that out of 500 
mules he had none so good. 

I was given the use of a desk in Captain Page’s office 
while at the post, and while writing to-day I heard a man 
tell Captain Page that he had brought inastray mule. A 
voucher was made and the inan paid. As he was mounting 
his pony at the door I looked up and recognized Clark, and 
my lost bridle on his pony. I stepped out quickly, unbuckled 
the throat latch, jerked the reins from the man’s hand and 
bridle from the pony’s head, and struck a blow on his 
rump with the bridle. He bounded off at a fearful rate, 
away across the parade ground, out into the country and out 
of sight. He was a fine rider and held to the saddle admir- 
ably. I never saw him again. 

16th. Drew rations for seventeen men and forage for 
twenty-two mules ten days, supposed to last to Bridger. Two 
artillery officers, Lieutenants Howard and Talmadge, were 
ordered to Platte bridge, Fort Payne, and to accompany my 
party. They wereallowed a six-mule team and spring wagon 
for transportation, which I selected for them. Having no 
mess or servant, I invited them to join me, which they were 
glad todo. My cook was among those left at Floyd, but of 
the teamsters returning one Robinson was an excellent cook, 
and so far as food made of government rations was concerned, 
we fared well. Three inches of snow to-day. 
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17th. Lieutenant Talmadge has a white pony which he 
will use instead of riding in the wagon. The little train 
left at 9 o’clock. I got my papers, said ‘“‘Good-by,” and with 
Talmadge left at 1 o’clock, coming into camp on east side of 
Jordan River at 4, eighteen miles. Bought hay for mules ; 
snowed all afternoon. This is one of my anniversaries; I 
enlisted in the army nine years ago to-day. 

18th. Out of camp at sunrise. Twenty-seven miles to 
Salt Lake City, where we arrived at 2 o’clock. Arranged for 
corral room and as much hay as mules can eat for fifty cents 
each. Leaving our animals at the corral, Talmadge and I 
started out to see thecity. Called on Gilbert & Gerrish, C. A. 
Perry, Livingston & Kincaid, Bradford & Cabbott, Miller, 
Russell & Cole, Dodson, agent for Hockaday’s Salt Lake 
mail, etc. —all that we knew to be from ‘“God’s Country,” as 
we called the vicinity of the Missouri River. Wagons arrived 
at 5. Howard, Talmadge and I out about town. We were 
extremely anxious to see Brigham Young, but Governor 
Cummings had given stringent orders against any one seeing 
him. Dined at the Globe Hotel, kept by Mormons exclu- 
sively for Gentile boarders. Went to Mr. Gerrish’s room 
and wrote until midnight, when the room was filled by Ger- 
rish, Brannan, Bradford, Miller, Talmadge, Stewart and sev- 
eral others. I like to write the names of these bright young 
business men, so that they may be remembered by old friends. 

19th. Breakfast at daylight. Teams and party off at 8. 
Went to Gerrish’s store and bought buffalo overshoes, and 
went around with him to say ‘“Good-by,” and finally at 9 
o'clock got out of the city. 

When four miles out on the “table” took a farewell look 
_at the city, Great Salt Lake, etc. It seemed a pity to have 
come such a tedious journey to see so little of this interest- 
ing country. Five miles from the city entered Emigration 
Cafion through the Golden Gate. Rough road. Seven miles 
to foot of Little Mountain, one mile to top of mountain. 
Snow two feet deep. Ten mules to each wagon; every one 
pushing; three trips must be made to get the wagons and 
things up. At the foot of the mountain a man was drunk. 
From the wagon I had him and all things taken, and found 
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one two-gallon and two one-gallon jugs of whisky. I broke 
each of them on a wagon wheel, and that ended the whisky 
part of the campaign. However much a few may have 
grieved, there were no tears nor protests. 

No grass, but some hay brought from corrals. Mules 
very tired. And now the prospect is that we will have a 
severe time during the 1340 miles ahead of us, and no pains 
must be spared to keep up the strength of the mules. I 
brought from Floyd some extra wagon covers, and now 
have a half dozen of them brought out and each torn into 
four equal pieces, each one covering a mule all over. The 
mules, not being accustomed to this, offered some gentle 
protests, but we soon got them used to it. We had notwine, 
and used wooden pegs to hold on the strings, and used ropes 
partly untwisted to make soft surcingles of. Of course, the 
covers were only put on when mules were tied up, which 
would be nearly all the time during the night. 

20th. Night very cold. Off at sunrise. Two miles to 
foot of “Big Mountain,” and one mile to top. Ten mules 
and full crew to each wagon; snow from one to two feet deep. 
Seven eight-mule teams belonging to Russell, Majors & 
Waddel. came up from the other side with the help of ox 
teams; mules looking badly—scarcely able to walk. One 
mile down met Hobbs & Street’s train—cattle dying rapidly. 
Two miles to East Cafion, and three miles down and camped. 
Little grass. 

21st. Hereafter, for want of space I shall not mention 
any outfits, unless for special reasons. Nineteen miles and 
camped in corrals at Weber River mail station, mouth of 
Echo Cafion. Bought plenty of hay for mules, and some to 
carry along, of one Briggs, the station keeper (a seceded 
Mormon) who entertained us with many stories of why his 
wife would not leave the Mormons when he did. 

22d. Off early. Met Branning’s train in middle of Echo 
Cafion. Gilbert, wagonmaster, has lost 150 cattle since leav- 
ing the States; has been reinforced by forty, and eighty now 
await him above the mouth of cafion. Snowing some. Made 
two drives, traveled thirty-two miles, and camped at sunset. 
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23d. Off at sunrise. Six miles and crossed Bear River. 
Twenty-six more and camped at sunset on Mud Creek, hav- 
ing left the old road and crossed over to the new. Fine 
grass. Divided the day into two drives. 

24th. Off at sunrise. Fourteen miles to Bridger, and 
although Sunday I had some mules shod. Drew forage and 
rations for fifteen days. 

25th. Finished shoeing mules and started train at noon. 
Salt Lake mail arrived with United States Senator Broderick 
of California a passenger. Fourteen miles and camped on 
Black’s Fork. 

26th. Thirty-eight miles to camp on Black’s Fork, where 
road leaves for Green River—three drives. 

27th. Thirty-one miles to Sandy, and camped—two 
drives. 

28th. Off before daylight. Met fifteen six-mule teams 
hauling Salt Lake mail, coaches and ambulances. Ten miles 
and crossed Big Sandy, and lunched. Twelve more and 
again turned loose. Twelve more and camped on Pacific 
Creek. I must make short drives, and two or three of them 
every day. When mules are turned loose they roll, and pick 
whatever grass they can find. Having water always in kegs 
for cooking, I stop whenever I find a patch of grass— water 
or no water—taking care that the mules are watered often 
en route. We have so many men and so few mules to care 
for that it makes light work. Mules thoroughly rubbed 
every night and morning, especially their legs. 

29th. Off at sunrise. One mile from camp found Mr. 
Wilson, Attorney-General for Utah, in camp. All of his 
transportation for himself and wife consisted of one six-mule 
ambulance. Mrs. Wilson cooking breakfast for her husband, 
herself and the teamster. Fifteen miles further, and turned 
loose an hour. Three miles to Pacific Springs, five more to 
South Pass. Eight more, and camped at dark on Sweet 
Water, one mile above mail station. Very cold and threatens 
snow. 

30th. Off at daylight over Semino’s Cutoff. Made three 
drives and camped on Sage Creek at 4. Very cold, snow 
falling and indications of big storm. Arranged my three 
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wagons in half circle on north side; cleared sage brush to 
give room for good camp, and so brush could not take fire 
and burn wagons; tied mules inside the semi-circle and fed 
them well on oats; stretched the outside wagon cover of each 
wagon to keep off most of the snow; built fires of big sage 
brush on the south and kept them burning all night; guard 
instructed to knock snow off wagon cover shelter occasionally. 
North wind blows fire away from camp, so that there is no 
danger. 

31st. Stopped snowing at daylight. Off atsunrise; snow 
drifted about the wagons and shoveling necessary to get out. 
Five miles to Warm Springs, five more to junction of Rocky 
Ridge road and Semino’s Cutoff, twelve more to the fifth 
crossing of Sweet Water. Turned loose an hour. Three 
miles further and met Train No. 34. Took from it twelve 
sacks of oats. This train left Nebraska City on the 7th of 
September; beats any traveling that has been done on this 
road by ox trains. While down on one knee writing receipt 
for oats, I looked up and saw my victim of the scalp wound 
leaning on his rifle, as I had first seen him, and looking at 
me. Atone side I noticed all the wagonmasters watching 
him. I asked the man what he wanted, to which he replied 
that he wanted me to certify to the time he worked, so that 
he could get paid when he got over into the valley. I told 
him that I never paid men for deserting me. The wagon- 
master said that he joined back at the trading house where 
he left me, and asked about him. I advised not to trust him, 
that he was thoroughly bad. The poor fellow looked sick 
and moved off languidly. I felt sorry for him, and though 
convinced that I was sparing the life of a viper, could not 
find it in my heart to kill the poor wretch. ‘He will meet 
you some day, and you will be sorry for sparing him,” was the 
general opinion. 

November ist. Off at sunrise. Half a mile and found 
two mail carriers camped by the road and three mules near by. 
These men lay asleep side by side, and fine snow had drifted 
over them. I told Talmadge they must be dead, and dis- 
mounting, raised the blanket from the face of each before 
they awoke; each sat upright at the same time, pistol in 
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hand, ‘dazed but dangerous,” Talmadge said. Self-preser- 
vation, active and prompt defense, was the first thing 
thought of. And they acted in concert, as one man, even 
before their eyes were open. With their mail sacks for pil- 
lows, these men had lain down at midnight. Their poor 
mules were hunting subsistence in a small willow thicket in 
a nearby cafion. The men say they had to leave the mail 
conveyance at Devil’s Gate station on account of deep snow. 
Made two drives and camped at 4 o’clock. Snow ten inches 
deep on the level and more in drifts. Day fine but very cold. 
Under a steep bluff fifteen feet high, which broke off the 
keen, cold wind, snow more than a foot deep was shoveled 
away, the tents pitched and snow banked around them. 
Good fires, from parts of wagons picked up during the day, 
and a warm supper made all very comfortable. The wagons 
placed in a half circle, the snow shoveled back from them, 
and mules standing in the circle, well fed with oats and small 
handful of hay each, with outside wagon covers stretched, as 
described at Sage Brush Creek, and the effect of fires, gave 
very good protection. There was no real suffering for men 
or animals. A good deal of labor making this camp, and 
some time consumed, but a good night’s sleep for all hands 
paid well for the trouble. 

2d. Off at 8. Bright sun, and sun dogs indicate cold, and 
though we have no thermometer, I am sure I never felt a 
colder morning. Mail station seven miles off. After riding 
four or five miles, Talmadge and I dismounted to walk. 
There had been nothing over the road since the snow fell 
except the two mail carriers and their three mules. Even 
their tracks were drifted over, and we found it, as Talmadge 
said, ‘beastly exercise” trying to walk, and stopped to rest. 
We were clothed from bear-skin cap to buffalo shoes and 
buffalo mittens, from underclothes to overcoats and leggings, 
with the best to be had, and did not suffer except about the 
nose and face, which we were constantly protecting with one 
hand. Looking back at the wagons and mounted wagon- 
masters, I knew that none were clothed as I was, and I saw 
that Mr. Daniels was riding as he had started, ahead of the 
first team; did not see how he could stand it. When he 
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came up I asked if he was‘not cold, and why he did not 
change with some one for awhile. He replied that he could 
not get off his saddle, and had been hoping to reach the 
station, which was in sight. I told him the station must be 
two miles away, and to get down. He tried to, but had lost 
the use of his limbs, and I took him down against his pro- 
test that I was hurting him. In short, I caused all the 
mounted men to get inside of the wagons and give their 
mules to others. Having hurriedly made arrangements, we 
started and made the best time possible to the mail station. 
It was a stockade of two rooms, one with a good fire and the 
other without a fire; adjoining was a small stable for mules. 
Leaving the teams standing on the south side of the build- 
ings, all hands came into the house and examinations com- 
menced. Nine men were more or less frost-bitten, but none 
seriously except Mr. Daniels. I split his boots from top to 
toe; both heels and all of his toes were more or less frozen. 
During the next hour hissuffering was intense. Others had 
frosted toes, fingers or ears—some slight, others quite severe. 
The men were kept from the fire, and snow and cold water 
used at first, and then turpentine. I had a little, but the 
station keeper gave me the use of his big bottle so that I 
could save mine for future use. This station keeper stayed 
here alone, ready to feed the mail carriers and care for the 
mules between changes. He was a young man, intelligent 
and resourceful—a manly man—and I am sorry that I can- 
not recall his name. He gave all of us a good cup of coffee, 
and having made the unfortunates as comfortable as possible, 
we pulled out after a delay of more than two hours, during 
which our mules had been covered. We could not stay 
there on the bleak plain, and must hunt a sheltered camp. 
Every day we heard of men being frozen; nearly every 
station had one or more sufferers. I was in the habit of con- 
demning men in charge of others for permitting them to 
freeze instead of compelling them to take care of themselves. 
I was nearly caught thistime. Crossed Devil’s Gate bridge; 
very little snow below it. Fourteen miles and camped on 
Grease Wood. Mules turned loose amongst grease wood 
until dark, and then tied up and fed. Same arrangements 
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as last night for comfort. Camp well sheltered and fuel 
piled up for night. Broken-down wagon timbers plentiful. 
All the invalids in my tent before a fine fire. All were able 
to do something for themselves. Even Daniels did not com- 
plain; he had the use of most of his fingers, and with his 
superb courage and nerve made the most of it. All seemed 
thankful that I happened to stop and think of them, and they 
never seemed to forget it. Talmadge, with his cheerful 
intelligence, was a great help; his companionship was charm- 
ing. He was as brainy as he was kind—the son of the first 
governor of Wisconsin, and always my warm friend after 
this trip. He died at Old Point Comfort, a captain, in 1862. 

3d. Somewhat warmer. Off early; snowing a little. 
Forty-four miles in three drives, and camped on North Platte 
at sunset. Got supper and carefully examined all the frost- 
bitten victims. They had been made as comfortable as pos- 
sible in the wagons, had stood the ride very well, and were 
pleased that they would so soon reach a doctor. Talmadge 
and I left camp at g o’clock and rode to Fort Payne, six 
miles, where we arrived at 10, and stopped at Mr. Clark’s 
sutler’s store. It was the coldest ride I ever made. Our 
animals were cared for, and the usual reviver, hot whisky 
todcies, applied to us. I had not then learned that hot 
water was far better. Captain Getty, Captain Roberts and 
other officers came to the sutler’s store. We listened to 
the news from the East and they from the West until mid- 
night, and slept at the sutler’s, who was prepared to 
accommodate us. Talmadge is at home, this being the end 
of his journey, and he will find quarters to-morrow. 

4th. Breakfast with Mr. Clark. No doctor here. Got 
some medicine from acting hospital steward. ‘Train came in 
at 10. Lieutenant Howard stopped here; unloaded his and 
Talmadge’s goods. Fed all hay mules wanted, and made 
hospital wagon of the spring wagon in which Howard has 
ridden all the way. Drew forage to last to Laramie, said 
“Good-by,’” and started at 2. Eight miles and camped on 
North Platte. Fine day, but cold. My tent a hospital; took 
in all invalids who needed doctoring from that time to end 
of journey. 
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5th. Twenty-seven miles in two drives, and camped on 
Box Alder. Invalids improving and being well waited upon 
by comrades. 
6th. Twenty-eight miles to La Bonte, and camped. In 
this vicinity hundreds of mules froze to death a year ago. 
7th. Thirty miles in two drives. Killed two mountain 
hens. Camped on Cottonwood. 
8th. Off before daylight and arrived at Laramie at 11. 
Got mail from Mr. Fitzhugh. Train arrived at 3. Took on 
rations and forage for twelve days. Iam receiving congratu- 
lations from Major Babbitt and other officers for my (as they 
call it) “wonderful trip.’ Crossed Laramie and camped— 
plenty of hay. Dr. Swift examined frost-bitten men. I 
advised Daniels to go in the hospital and stop here, but he 
strenuously objected, and the doctor said that inasmuch as 
he has no duties to perform and had good care, he would be 
as well off traveling, perhaps better. 
goth. Changed four mules, said Good by,” and started 
at 2. Fourteen miles and camped on North Platte. 
12th. Camped at junction of Lawrence Fork and North 
Platte. 
13th. Off at4o’clock. Of course the mules must be tied 
to wagons at night, and towards morning they get chilled 
badly and suffer. I am traveling to make time and keep up 
the strength of teams as much as possible. Men can find 
plenty of time to rest; there are so many of us that it is no 
trouble to hitch and unhitch often. Thirty miles in two 
drives, and camped on North Platte. 
14th. Off at 4. Twenty-eight miles, and crossed South 
Platte; river low but good deal of ice. Three miles more 
and camped. 
15th. Off at sunrise. Thirty miles in two drives and 
camped. Killed prairie chicken. 
16th. Off at 4. Thirty-five miles in three drives and 
camped on Platte. Killed one pheasant. 
17th. Off at 4. Two drives and camped on Platte. 
18th. Off at6. Thirty-five miles and camped nine miles 
below mouth of Plum Creek. 
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igth. Twenty-two miles and camped at Fort Kearney. 
Drew rations for my party to last to Leavenworth. Drew 
forage for seven days and took an order for more at Big Blue. 
Changed three mules, and got three shod, and made ready 
to move in the morning. Daniels and two others had their 
sores dressed at hospital. Dr. Summers kind as usual. He 
informed me that all the men I left sick recovered and re- 
turned to Leavenworth. 

2oth. Offat4. Three drives and camped on Thirty-two 
Mile Creek. 

21st. Made two drives and camped on Little Blue. 

22d. Twenty-eight miles in two drives and camped on 
Little Blue. 

23d. Off at 5. Thirty-two miles in two drives to camp 
on Oak Creek. 

24th. Off at 4. Thirty-four miles to Marysville and 
camped on east side. A party of artillery officers from Lar- 
amie, Captain Brown, Lieutenants Mendenhall, Lee, Solo- 
man and Abert, en route to Leavenworth, camped here. Left 
Laramie two days ahead of me. Philip Sawyer and E. L. 
Quintin, left sick here last August in care of Dr. Miller, died. 
Promised to loan Lieutenant Mendenhall one of the wagon- 
master’s mules to ride with me, and we will try to ride to 
Fort Leavenworth in two days, 150 miles. 

25th. At 4 o'clock sent riding mule to Mendenhall, who 
breakfasted with me, and we were off at 5. Wagonmasters 
and teamsters will follow and be at the fort in five or six 
days. Gave Wagonmaster Wilson money to buy hay, and 
with plenty of corn, they do not have to hurry. We have 
passed all danger of freezing up for want of forage. Roads 
freezing and thawing and will be bad. Mendenhall and I 
made seventy-five miles the first day, but it was terrible on 
him ; not being used to riding, he became blistered and sore. 
A tub of hot water helped him some. I offered to wait until 
my wagons came up, and let him ride in the spring wagon, 
but he declared he could ride and would keep up with me. 

26th. Rainand sleet fell all day, and it was dark when we 
reached Mount Pleasant, fifteen miles from the fort. And 
we stopped at the little hotel. Mendenhall’s principal 
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stock in trade was sores and pluck—plenty of both. We 
made arrangements to have our mules ready by 5 in the 
morning, so we could ride to the fort for breakfast, which 
we did, arriving at 8 o’clock. Mendenhall stopped with 
Foragemaster Mix, and I with my friend Levi Wilson. 
Mendenhall married Miss Sophie Mix that evening, in the 
privacy of the family, and I received announcement card the 
next day. My reception with all the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, from old Colonel Tompkins, deputy quartermaster 
general down, was extremely pleasant; but relieved from 
care I began to realize what a strain I had been under for 
four months. I had made the round trip of 2800 miles in 
117 days. Fourteen hundred miles going out in seventy 
days, equal to twenty miles per day with loaded teams; six 
days at Camp Floyd, and returned 1400 miles in forty-two 
days, equal to thirty-three and one-third miles per day —all 
the way from Camp Floyd through winter weather. 

My egotism prompts me to make the claim that for dis- 
tance traveled, loads hauled, scarcity of feed, inclemency of 
weather, time consumed in traveling, number of wagons 
and mules employed, smallness of losses, to say nothing of 
suffering and sickness among men, this trip has no parallel in 
the history of the plains. That was conceded at the time by 
my friends; and old Mr. Majors at one time, and William H. 
Russell at another, declared to me that “’twas a most wonder- 
ful trip;’’ and two years later, when I was freighting for my- 
self, Mr. Waddel saidtome: “If you manage for yourself as 
well as you did for Uncle Sam, you will be a great success.” 
And I want to say that in all of my experience, with the ex- 
ceptions mentioned, I never saw as little friction among men 
as there was in those constantly hard worked, over. worked 
trains. I doubt if such men could be mustered and held to- 


gether to-day. 





HORSE BREEDING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


WASHINGTON, July 12, 1904. 
EAR COLONEL EDWARDS:—In accordance with 
your instructions of May 24th, I have purchased for 
the government of the Philippine Islands the following 
horses and mares: Eleven stallions, forty farm and brood 
mares, forty-four work mares, thirty fire department geldings, 


twenty-eight cow ponies. 

Before reporting as to the details of the purchases, I beg 
to lay before you the considerations which influenced and 
controlled the selection; and if in doing this I seem some- 
what didactic, I trust you will pardon the manner, as I know 
no other way of making myself plain except by being ele- 
mentary and at the same time expository. 

The purpose in sending the stallions and mares to the 
Philippines was, as I understand it, to make an effort to grade 
up the Filipino ponies so as to make a general utility horse 
capable of a wider range of work. From what you and 
others have told me of the Filipino ponies, confirmed by the 
history of the Philippine Islands, I am convinced that the 
ponies there are of Barb origin, deteriorated in size by a 
lack of selection in breeding and somewhat by climatic influ- 
ences. Taking this for granted, I felt in any attempt to 
grade them up to a better size and greater carrying capacity 
that we were dealing with a definite type, and not with mon- 
grels. I therefore deemed that to send any stallions or brood 
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mares out that did not belong to a definitely reproducing 
type would be an experiment doomed to certain failure. In 
selecting the breeding stock I was therefore confined to four 
types as those only available and useful for the purpose in 
view. The typesselected were: Arabs, Morgans, Denmarks 
and Thoroughbreds. To besure, there are other reproducing 
typesin thiscountryand Europe—the Percherons, the Clydes- 
dales and Orloffs, for instance—but they were too unsuitable 
by reason of blood and conformation to be worth consider- 
ing. 

The first cardinal principle of horse breeding was formu- 
lated in England a century and a half ago in the expression, 
“Like begets like.” This rule has been followed in the cre- 
ation and maintenance of all the great horse types in the 
civilized world, and singularly enough all of them, both great 
and small in size, have descended from Arab and Barb stock. 
This concise rule of breeding, ‘Like begets like,” has been 
misunderstood by some who did not take a sufficiently com- 
prehensive view of it. This likeness does not refer merely 
to one thing, not to blood alone, nor to conformation, nor to 
performance, but to blood and to conformation and to per- 
formance, but most of all to. blood. The present excellence 
of the Filipino ponies is no doubt an illustration of the 
potency of blood influence, where other considerations in the 
selection of sires and dams have been almost entirely disre- 
garded. 

Where blood lines as to likeness are disregarded, and con- 
formation and performance are alone considered, the result 
is sure to be a lot of mongrels—some of them, it is true, of 
most surpassing excellence, but as a general thing quite in- 
capable of reproducing themselves with any reasonable cer- 
tainty. The standard-bred trotter in this country is an 
illustration of this. The two-minute trotter of the United 
States is in many regards the most interesting horse the 
world has seen, but he is produced at an expense out of all 
proportion to hisvalue. The breeders have been striving to 
achieve his perfection for seventy-five years and more, with 
the result that pretty near all who have participated in the 
game have become bankrupt when they were dependent on 
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the produce of their stock farms, and not backed up by large 
means from other sources. Indeed, it is a well-established 
fact that out of one hundred foals of the standard-bred 
trotter, not more than two are really fast, while more than 
half of those that are fast are fast pacers, and not trotters at 
all. I therefore kept away from the horses of this mongrel 
blood as much as possible, and never accepted any of itexcept . 
where there were counterbalancing influences—that is, a 
crossing of other and better blood and general excellence in 
the individual. 

The great danger always in breeding horses and other 
domestic animals with the idea of improving a type, or a 
family, is that mongrels may be produced. A mongrel is an 
animal that results from the union of dissimilar and hetero- 
geneous blood. An improved and established reproducing 
type has hitherto been, and probably always will be, the 
result of the mingling of similar and homogeneous blood, 
crossed and recrossed until the similar becomes consanguine- 
ous. The Arab, I have said, is the foundation in blood of 
all the great types, including the ponderous Percheron, the 
stout and sturdy Orloff, and the fleet, courageous Thorough- 
bred. To be sure, other and dissimilar blood was used in 
the beginning of the making of all these types, but this 
union of the Arab and the Barb with the larger and colder 
blooded horses has been followed by constant crossing and 
recrossing with this Arab and Barb blood, until there were 
sires and dams that could be united whose blood was quite 
similar; and the rule of “Like begetting like” being fol- 
lowed, the type has become established. 

Bearing these facts in mind, I concluded to confine the 
purchases to those types that were plainly descended from 
the Arabs, and to get if possible a few Arabs to breed directly 
to Filipino mares, and later to cross with the produce of 
Filipino stallions and American mares. I succeeded in get- 
ting three thoroughbred Arab stallions—all, however, of the 
same breeding. Some years ago there were imported into 
this country an Arab stallion and mare, Bedr and Jamilla, 
both purchased from Wilfred Blount, Esq., M. P. of England, 
who, with his wife, Lady Anne Blount, has made a long study 
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of Arab horses, and is considered in Europe an excellent 
authority. It was not possible to buy Bedr or any of his 
produce separately. All had to be taken or none. As the 
price was small and the opportunity great all were taken, the 
lot consisting of Bedr, thirteen years old; Raider, four years 
old; Hatim, three years old, and a yearling filly, Loto. 
. Raider, Hatim and Loto are by Bedr, out of Jamilla. These 
three stallions should be used as indicated, and the filly 
Loto, when she reaches breeding age—next year, perhaps— 
should be bred to Nimrod, already in the Philippines. 

The next type I sought to secure examples of was the 
Morgan horse of Vermont, a type justly famous in the first 
sixty years of the nineteenth century. I was told that I 
could secure none with the characteristics of those earlier 
horses which made our elders believe that there was no task 
beyond the capacity of the sturdy Morgan, the best utility 
horse we have known in the United States. Justin Morgan, 
the founder of the strain, was quite unappreciated until he 
was past twelve years old, at which age he achieved dis- 
tinction not only as a sire, but in winning all the contests in 
the neighborhood of his owner at trotting, running and pull- 
ing, besides always bearing proudly on muster day the com- 
manding officer of the militia. Like every horse of great 
posthumous fame, many legends have grown up about Justin 
Morgan and his breeding. The record of his breeding is 
purely conjectural, as it was long after his death that it was 
thought worth while to trace his lineage. One story has it 
that he was got by Colonel DeLancey’s ‘True Briton,” a son 
of Traveler, out of the Cub mare. This would have made 
Justin Morgan an English thoroughbred, a conclusion dis- 
missed by Mr. D. S. Linsley, the historian of “Morgan 
horses.’ But the idea is still held to in Vermont somewhat, 
where a breeder showed me a tabulated statement of pedi- 
gree, tracing Justin Morgan back to the Darley Arabian and 
the Godolphin Barb, naively characterizing the evidence as 
“not strong enough to hang a man on, but sufficient for the 
transfer of property.’””’ Whatever the immediate particulars 
of Justin Morgan’s breeding, it is next to a certainty that he 
was of Arab origin, for the conformation of his descendants 
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down to this time show Arab characteristics that are not to 
be mistaken. Then, again, no other than horses of prepon- 
derative Arab blood have shown the capacity to transmit a 
type truly and surely generation to generation. This the 
Morgans have done, notwithstanding the fact that the craze 
to breed two-minute trotters invaded Vermont as it spread 
over other breeding sections of the country. The Morgans 
almost became extinct, but not quite so, and I succeeded in 
getting two Morgan stallions, Autumn, two years old, and 
Thoughtful, three years old, both of them descended from 
Justin Morgan through both siresand dams; while I got two 
others both descended on one side from the first Morgan — 
the Duke of Albany, six years old, by a Morgan stallion out 
of an imported thoroughbred mare, and Puzzler, seven years 
old, whose dam was by Daniel Lambert, one of the most 
famous of the Morgan family. All of these stallions can be 
bred directly to Filipino mares without great fear to appre- 
hend that the foals will be too large for safe delivery. The 
Morgan is not a large horse, and the efforts to make him so 
have not been to his advantage. I regard the crossing of the 
Morgans with the Filipinos as full of promise; but I strongly 
advise that each season Autumn, the best bred and best con- 
formed of the lot, be put toseveral Denmark mares, of which 
I shall presently speak, and alsu to several thoroughbred 
mares, if such be obtained, which I shall recommend, so that 
there shall be.a new stock of sires for the purpose of creating 
and keeping up a higher grade. 

The next type I sought was the Denmark of Kentucky. 
This type has been bred in Central Kentucky, better known 
as the Blue Grass Region, for sixty years, and to this type— 
indeed it may be called a family — belong the large majority 
of the prize winners in the American Horse Shows. Prima- 
rily they are saddle horses, and have a wonderful capacity 
for acquiring the well-known saddle gaits— the rack or single 
foot, the running walk, the fox trot and the amble. They 
also walk and trot and canter with much grace and style, 
and the other artificial gaits, despised by many, need not be 
taught them if not desired. But they are the most breedy 
and finished looking horses in the country, and it was long 
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ago proved that the inbred descendants of Denmark consti- 
tuted a reproducing type that could be depended upon with 
much certainty. Their use is not by any means confined to 
the saddle. They are excellent driving horses, with a good 
turn of speed and most finished action; moreover, their 
docility and intelligence is such that they can be put to any 
of the humbler uses, even to plowing. In the horse shows 
they win under the saddle as gaited horses, as park hacks, as 
hunters and as chargers; in harness as light harness horses 
and high steppers, and in the combination rings (both saddle 
and harness) they are unbeatable. The founder of this type 
or family was a thoroughbred and a racer of note, having 
won at four-mile heats in New Orleans in the forties. His 
sire was imported Hedgeferd, tracing. back to the Godolphin 
Barb and the Darley Arabian, while his dam was Betsey 
Harrison, a Virginia mare counted a thoroughbred by the 
kindly courtesy of the time and section. This thoroughbred 
founder of the Denmark stock did not in himself exhibit the 
characteristics of the type that bears his name, nor did his 
sons; but the get of several of these sons showed similar 
characteristics, and these characteristics have been transmit- 
ted through the generations, being stronger now than in the 
beginning, and the descendants more finished than their 
sires. The greatest of these sons of Denmark as a sire was 
Gaines’ Denmark, and in securing individuals of this type I 
have endeavored to get only those with a strong infusion of 
Gaines’ Denmark blood. In this I have measurably suc- 
ceeded. The two stallions, Montgomery Chief, Jr., and Ches- 
ter, Jr., are both descendants from Gaines’ Denmark, and by 
reference to the list of forty mares you will find that thirty- 
three are of this blood. I firmly believe this to be an excel- 
lent collection of brood mares, and, considering the price 
paid, most remarkable. Some of the mares have been bred 
to Denmark stallions and are presumably in foal, as will be 
seen by descriptive list filed with this report. Some others 
were served by Chester, Jr., and Montgomery Chief, Jr., 
while they were waiting shipment in Lexington. Which 
these were I will indicate in an addendum, when the attend- 
ant in charge has reported. The pick of these mares, say 
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ten, should be reserved for breeding tothe Denmark stallions, 
so that there might be kept a new supply of this excellent 
blood. The rest should be bred to Filipino stallions, and the 
progeny of this union bred back to Denmark stallions. 

The next and last type is the thoroughbred. ‘Two stal- 
lions were secured, Royal Penny, by Prince Royal, and Hand 
Rail, by Hanover. When I recommended the purchase of 
thoroughbred horses I told you that I could get such stallions 
at $200 each. Some two weeks later you received authority 
from Governor Wright to purchase two stallions at the price 
named. I found that conditions had changed. While there 
had been in Lexington some half dozen stallions in sight at 
the price quoted, now there were none so low, and I had to 
pay $250 each for the two purchased. As they are very cheap 
at the price, both being excellent horses and winners on the 
turf, and both royally bred, I do not think that anything was 
lost by the changed conditions which compelled the slightly 
higher prices. I believe that these stallions should be put 
to Filipino mares and the progeny bred to Morgans and 
Arabs. You will observe that in the list there is one thor- 
oughbred mare, No. 12, Lady Forrester, by Prince Minorca, 
and one seven-eighths bred, Claudine, by Victory, out of a 
mare by Duke of Magenta. Both of these mares should be 
bred to Royal Penny, and until there are other acquisitions 
of thoroughbred mares, they should continue to be so bred 
for the purpose of keeping a supply of this pure blood. But 
I strongly recommend that a large number of thoroughbred 
mares be sent to the Philippines and bred directly to Filipino 
ponies. Each autumn the Protective Breeders Association 
buys a lot of thoroughbred mares that have been the dams 
of non-winners on the turf, or that are slightly defective in 
pedigree. These are stricken from the stud-book and sold 
at auction as individuals without pedigrees, at least without 
registered pedigrees. They sell at very small prices, any- 
where from $50 to $150. They would answer the purpose 
just as well as the best in the land to breed to Filipino stal- 
lions, and I recommend the purchase of a boat load of these 
this autumn or next, or as soon as a comprehensive system 
of breeding be inaugurated in the Islands. There can be 
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little doubt that the progeny of such a union would be most 
interesting, and a great improvement in size over the Filipino 
horses. 

The thoroughbred blood is so assimilative that it com- 
bines happily with almost anything. A thoroughbred mare 
covered by a Jack produces a mule of most surpassing excel- 
lence, finish and stamina. 

In Missouri I purchased forty-four work mares. . You will 
see by the descriptive list attached that they are heavier and 
larger than the Kentucky mare; but they are not nearly so 
breedy looking or finished. I do not look for them to have 
so beneficial an effect on the grading up process in view, but 
they will still be useful. Bred to any of the stallions sent 
out they would produce, in all probability, foals superior to 
the dams, for all the stallions are of quicker and richer blood. 
In selecting these mares I took care to select only those which 
seemed adapted by conformation to be good dams. I could 
not secure their pedigrees as I could those in Kentucky, for 
the Missouri farmer is not a horse breeder in the same sense 
as his Kentucky cousin. To him a horse isa horse, and that 
is the beginning and end of the matter; while the Kentuck- 
ian looks upon the registers and stud-book with a reverence 
and respect which he does not invariably show in some other 
records. But the Missouri mares, large though they are, 
would probably make a good cross with the Filipino stallions. 
This proposition seems a contradiction of the rule ‘Like be- 
gets like.” And soit would beif the suggestion I make were 
reversed and a large Missouri stallion were bred to the small 
Filipino mares. But it has been proven that a small stallion 
put to a large mare produces a foal without anything abnor- 
mal about it. These mares are all well broken and fit to do 
any kind of work so soon as they become acclimated. They 
were not selected primarily for breeding purposes, but they 
can be so used without materially impairing their usefulness 
as work horses. 

I also selected in Missouri thirty geldings for use by the 
fire department. They are well broken, of good wind, and 
sufficiently well formed to enable them to carry their own 
weight and haul fire apparatus with the required speed. My 
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only fear is that the tropic climate may not agree with ani- 
mals so large and heavy. 

The cow ponies I have not seen. Thereports that I have 
had from Henry L. Casey, D. V. S., lead me to believe that 
they were as good as he could get. Sending ponies to a pony 
country strikes me very like the traditional wisdom of carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle. 

I saw the mules selected by Major Ayleshire, in Lathrop, 
Missouri. They were a superior lot, and I congratulate you 
upon securing in the selection of these animals an officer of 
such ripe experience and judgment. 

You have asked me to convey to you my idea as to a sys- 
tem of breeding that might advantageously be adopted in the 
Philippines with the native stock, and the material now sup- 
plied. This is a hard task at so longa range. -It will have 
to be devised on the spot, and I hope most sincerely that 
there is some one out there with the capacity, and at the same 
time interest, to take the matter up and not permit the ex- 
periment to end in discouraging failure. And that is what 
is sure to happen without an enlightened system admin- 
istered with zeal, tempered by knowledge. It is rare to find 
a man who is willing to acknowledge that he does not know 
the least thing about horses and horse breeding; therefore, 
there is always danger that incompetents may crowd hurriedly 
upon the heels of each other to spoil and confuse the careful 
plans that are based on the experience in breeding of those 
who have made it something of a science. 

In the first place, I deem it of most vital importance that 
there should be a central breeding station in the most tem- 
perate location available, where suitable food and grazing 
may be found or raised. Here should be assembled a few of 
the very best animals of all the various types, and here the 
experiments should be carried on, presuming the chief officer 
were competent, and the results control the breeding in the 
various provinces. Records should be kept and all the pro- 
duce of the unions of American stock and Filipino stock care- 
fully registered. To this central station all the other stations 
should report, and the chief officer of the central station 
should advise, and, if necessary, direct the breeding at the 
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other stations. At this central station, at least, I think it 
would be better in the beginning for the government to own 
the native stallions and mares that are used. In any event, 
no native mares should be served by the government stal- 
lions, except after careful inspection and the conclusion that 
the prospective dams are superior individuals of their class. 
And in selecting native stallions for this experimental breed- 
ing to American mares the greatest possible care should be 
" used to select most superior animals, both as to conformation 
and performance. . 

If, at the central station, or any other, there be a compe- 
tent veterinary, there is no reason why, in breeding American 
stallions to native mares, artificial impregnation should not 
be practiced, and thus one covering be made to serve four or 
five mares. - 

In this matter of the use of the stallions great care should 
be exercised not to overwork them. None of them should 
be used at all in the stud until they are thoroughly rested 
and feel somewhat athome. Inthiscountry ninety coverings 
a year is considered a good season’s work for a mature stal- 
lion. But usually this is done in about three months. If I 
am right in the surmise—and it is only a surmise—that mares 
get in season all through the year in the tropics, his work be- 
ing distributed through twelve months, a stallion might 
cover twice as many mares without injury to his health. Of 
the horses capable of so much work I would name Puzzler, 
Duke of Albany, Bedr, Chester, Jr., Hand Rail, and Royal 
Penny. The three-year-olds, Hatim and Thoughtful, ought 
not to cover, on the American basis, more than forty mares 
each, while the two-year-olds, Montgomery Chief, Jr., and 
Autumn, ought not to serve more than twenty mares each. 
If I am right, however, in my surmise as to the distribution 
of the work, then it would do no harm to double the work of 
each horse. 

The inferior stallion does a world of harm in breeding, as 
it is a well established law that the imperfections and faults 
of the male are generally reproduced in an exaggerated form 
in his progeny. Only good specimens of the colts should be 
permitted to remain entire, the remainder being gelded. I 
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should say that to preserve six colts out of one hundred as 
stallions would be ample. In making this recommendation, I 
refer particularly to the native horses. Where the supply of 
American horses is so limited, great deliberation should be 
used before any colt is gelded. And this reminds me that it 
will be most dangerous to judge of the progeny of the crosses 
I have suggested until the young horses have developed so far 
that conformation and characteristics can be determined with 
some sureness. The thoroughbreds in the United States are 
now very generally sold as yearlings, and the purchasers may 
reasonably be said to be as good judges of horses as can be 
found. And yet no lottery is more uncertain than these 
sales. Colts that bring very high figures as frequently as not 
turn out worthless, while those that go for mere songs are 
often the stars of the turf. Ata year and a half or two years 
old one can judge much better. Theearly youth of Ormonde, 
the great English race horse, is a case in point. Before this 
horse got considerable development he was thought to be so 
misshapen that his destruction was seriously considered. And 
yet he proved the greatest horse of the last fifty years, and 
has a record unparalleled in turf annals. Arabs are par- 
ticularly slow in development and seem to be runts, incapa- 
ble of growth. I strongly urge great caution in forming 
too quick judgment as to the value of the very young. 

It has occurred to me that interest in horse breeding and 
in agriculture as well might be somewhat stimulated by hold- 
ing annual fairs in each province, or in each center of popu- 
lation. The premiums should be particularly arranged so 
that types will be. considered, and also so that stallions and 
several of their get should compete against one another. 

In the accompanying tabulation of cost I am only able at 
present to deal with the first cost of the animals; later, when 
freight, feed and incidental bills are all in, I will be able to 
give you the cost of the animals put aboard the Dzx. 

I have taken great pleasure in this work, and I sincerely 
trust that my labors will result in at least some good. I am 
afraid that if I had suspected I was not to be invited to go to 
the Philippines to advise as to the beginning of the breeding, 
but that a uniformed man, who merely works for his salary, 
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should be consulted in my-stead, I am afraid that my en- 
thusiasm would have been considerably chastened. How- 
ever, I have had pleasure in the work, and, in finishing it, I 
wish to thank you for your sympathy and stimulating en- 
couragement as it progressed. I am, 
Faithfully yours, 
(Sgd) JOHN GILMER SPEED. 


Nore.—The above letter was published January 14, 1905, for the informa- 
tion of the officers of the Fourteenth Cavalry, and was furnished through the 
kindness of Captain Frank R. McCoy, Third Cavalry, A. D.C. By Colonel 
Edwards’ permission it appears in the CAVALRY JouRNAL at this time, as well 
as part of Colonel Edwards’ report about live stock selected in the United 
States for the Philippine Islands. In this connection we also publish the re- 
port furnished through the kindness of Major T. Bentley Mott, our military 
attaché in Paris, on “Horse Breeding in Madagascar.” 


LIVE STOCK SELECTED IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
[ Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, 1904.] 


During the past year the following animals have been 
purchased and shipped or are on their way tothe Philippines: 

Horses—twelve stallions and twenty-five mares, thirty 
geldings for the Manila fire department, and twenty-eight 
“cow ponies” for the Philippine constabulary; burros— 
seventeen males and forty-five females; cattle—one Holstein 
bull, four Holstein cows, three Jersey bulls, sixty-five Jersey 
cows, and two heifers; hogs—-two Chester white boars and 
two Berkshires. ’ 

During the past year the Philippine government has 
given active consideration to the introduction into the Phil- 
ippines of domestic service animals from the United States. 
Several of these are for service pure and simple, and many 
strictly imported for breeding, and others still for the double 
purpose of service and breeding, as is indicated by the above 
list. 

In the Philippine Islands there is a race of horses of 
wonderful endurance and serviceability, when their diminu- 
tive size is considered. These little horses will probably not 
average more than twelve or thirteen hands in height, and 
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the mares from eleven to twelve. Undoubtedly these ani- 
mals, judging from the qualities they possess and from their 
appearance, have descended from Barb and Arab blood, 
and under a tropical climate and with the absolute neglect 
of the mares, which are seldom used except for breeding, 
the animals have deteriorated in size to their present stature; 
but for their inches are as good as any horsesthat exist. The 
race is probably an illustration of the law of the “survival of 
the fittest,” uninfluenced by any care as to selection in breed- 
ing. 

Horses are used only in- harness and under saddle, and 
they are seldom gelded. 

The purpose in sending the mares and stallions to the 
Philippines was to make an effort to grade up the Filipino 
ponies so as to make a general utility horse capable of a 
wider range of work. In any attempt to grade up toa better 
size and greater carrying capacity the problem presented 
was to secure a definite type and not mongrels. It was there- 
fore not deemed wise to send any stallions or brood mares 
out that did not belong to definitely reproducing types; 
otherwise the experiment was doomed to failure. In the 
selection of breeding stock four types only were considered 
to be such as would tend best to reproduce that type for the 
purpose in view. The types selected were Arabs, Morgans, 
Denmarks and Throughbreds. 

Percheron, Clydesdale, and other draft breeds were con- 
sidered unsuitable by reason of blood and conformation. 
One of the first considerations in the selection of stallions 
was the size of their type, which, if too large, mated with 
native mares would (and it has been proved that it does) 
smother the foal and endanger the life of the mare in foaling. 
Again, it is admitted that great contrast in mating of types 
tends to produce monstrosities and abnormalities—in other 
words, that the size of the horse that is desired must be 
gradually gained through generations. 

Carefully selected Arab stallions of greater size than the 
Filipino ponies manifestly fulfill the conditions in the Phil- 
ippines. 
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The next type, Morgan, the horse of Vermont, also ful- 
fills the requirement. 

Next the Denmark type of Kentucky, which in the Blue 
Grass region for sixty years has been bred and become a 
type for a family to which belong the majority of the prize 
winners in American horse shows to-day. Only two of these 
were selected—excellent specimens. They are too large 
for service to any but the especially large native mares, and 
they should be reserved for breeding to picked American 
mares to keep in the islands a new supply of this excellent 
blood. The Denmark mares should be bred to the best 
Filipino stallions, and the mare progeny of this union bred 
back to the Denmark stallions and the stallion progeny stood 
to the native mares. 

The last type is the thoroughbred. Two excellent speci- 
mens only of this breed were selected. They should be put 
to Filipino mares and the progeny bred to Morgans and 
Arabs. 

The native horse has in the last few years become at- 
tacked by a frightful scourge of surra; but this disease, 
which is a species of glanders, has been carefully studied 
and, while as yet no cure has been discovered, it has been 
found that it is preventable, and that it is not likely to attack 
horses except in cases where the skin, especially of the mouth, 
is lacerated. Great loss from this cause has resulted, but it 
is believed that it is now under control. The Philippine 
government purposes to devote much attention to this sub- 
ject of the betterment and increase of the various domestic 
animals that so well contribute to the internal economy of 
a country. 

Experience of the past six years has proved that an im- 
ported animal, especially the mule, with the proper care re- 
mains serviceable in the Philippines. 

Many of the mares selected will be used for the service 
of the government, and incidentally for breeding. I ear- 
nestly renew my recommendation that nothing but mares 
should be furnished for all work purposes, including the 
mounts for cavalry, in the islands whenever their service is 
practicable. Experience has shown that they will certainly 
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do as well as geldings, and when they are worn out or 
condemned for such service they will bring two or three 
times more than the gelding will to-day in the Philippines, 
and can be bred and therefore contribute to the internal 


economy. 


HORSE BREEDING IN MADAGASCAR. 


HE necessity of horse breeding was felt in Madagascar 

from the beginning of the French occupation, and it 

was natural that the government of the colony should take 

the matter especially in hand, not only in the interest of 
the island itself, but for its economical development also. 

The first necessity felt was that of supplying the Corps of 
Occupation with a means of renewing their saddle and 
draught horses, whose numbers had been sorely reduced dur- 
ing a hard campaign and the first period of occupation. 
There were other reasons for encouraging the use of horses 
both by officials and natives, one of them being the scarcity 
and consequent expensiveness of other methods of transpor- 
tation; while the numerous expeditions throughout the 
island, the utility of establishing relations with the natives, 
the great distances to be covered and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing carriers, all contributed to render urgent the solution of 
the problem. 

The local government’s program for the construction of 
high roads between all important points of the island was 
another reason why horse-breeding by colonists and natives 
should be encouraged. The soil of Madagascar is such that 
even after the completion of such roads it would be a long 
time before mechanical traction supplanted animal traction as 
the chief means of transportation. There is an enormous 
number of people in Madagascar who follow the profession 
of carriers or “ bourjane,” and who are good for nothing else. 
By reason of the terrible loads they carry these people are 
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soon worn out, and the rate’ of mortality among them is very 
high. For philanthropic reasons, therefore, as well as for 
colonization purposes, it was necessary, even essential, that 
horses should take their place in the transportation system of 
the island, thus securing for agriculture, industry and min- 
ing, the manual labor of which they stood much in need. 
All these general considerations suggested to the Gov- 
ernor General the proper measures to be adopted in order to 
produce a race of animals capable of fulfilling the necessary 
requirements. Everything, however, had to be done aé ovo. 
There were few horses in the island in 1896, not more than 
500, most of which belonged to the Expeditionary Corps, 
and it is certain that horses were quite unknown there in 
1810. The first horses undoubtedly came from India. Later 
Zanzibar, Mauritius, Cape Colony, and even Australia sup- 
plied specimens which became acclimatized, and after nu- 
merous crossings produced a special and suitable breed, and 
which the French found in the Provinces of Imerina and 
Betsileo. It is difficult to say which type of horse they 
resemble the most. They are quick, sober, and strong, 
rather irregular in build, not more than 9.84 hands high, and 
they have very graceful limbs. They have often been com- 
pared to the Tonkin horse, which has an excellent reputation, 
and they are capable of rendering as good services as the 
latter, but their scarcity in 1896 and the natives’ ignorance 
of the care of horses had done much to deteriorate the race. 
Competent persons, however, were of opinion that the 
horses found in the island should constitute the nucleus of 
the future race. It would have been unwise not to take ad- 
vantage of the acclimatization of the breeds previously 
imported, and to introduce other species, stronger and better 
looking, perhaps, but whose acclimatization would require 
many years to accomplish. The first examination had shown 
that about three-fourths of the animals then existing in the 
island were mares, and it was decided that the best method 
would be to cross-breed these with well-chosen foreign stal- 
lions. According to the law of nature which prescribes 
that the offspring should inherit the salient qualities of its 
parents, the new breeds would possess the finesse and fine 
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blood of the stallions and the sobriety and strength of the 
mares. 

It was also possible, of course, to try the direct impor- 
tation of horses into Madagascar, acclimatizing them and so 
adding to the existing numbers. Perhaps it would be possi- 
ble to import a new race which would become acclimatized 
without losing any of its characteristics, and the experiment 
had to be tried. Experience showed, however, that all such 
attempts would be unsuccessful for at least some time to 
come. 

It was also thought possible to import mares to obtain, by 
judicious cross-breeding, suitable breeds. The experiment 
has been tried, but so far the first solution seems to give the 
best results. 

Starting from the principle of crossing native mares with 
foreign stallions, which kind of stallion would be the more suit- 
able? By taking into consideration the qualities belonging 
to the native mare, the Barbary stallion was thought to be 
the most suitable for reproduction purposes. The size of the 
stallion has to be proportionate to that of the mares. Bar- 
bary stallions are generally not very tall, measuring as a rule 
from 14.1 to 14.5 hands, which is the height required. More- 
over it was necessary to cross a sober and hard-working mare 
with an equally strong stallion, which should not be too 
exacting in the matter of food. Forthe eating capacity of the 
animals was also to be considered in a country where food is 
not always abundant or very rich in quality. Barbary stal- 
lions possess the required qualities, and so they were chosen 
to create the breed on which so many horses were founded. 

The importation of mares was, however, the first measure 
resorted to. The remount commission, created on October Ig, 
1896, sent out from France at the end of that year a number 
of mares destined to form a breeding establishment; and that 
this work was seriously undertaken is shown by the fact that 
on March 20, 1897, five months afterwards, the breeding es- 
tablishment of Ampasika was created. 

This place was built beyond the Ikopa River and near 
Andobata, on a sort of plateau overlooking the river, on an 
estate belonging formerly to Ratsiamanga, about ten hec- 
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tares of low ground, protected by dams from flood. The 
vegetation on the banks produced all the necessary grass 
during the wet season, and during dry months the damp 
ground always produced enough forage. 

In July, 1897, thirty Anglo-Arab mares, bought by the 
breeding establishment of Tarbes, were sent to Tananarive. 
Much care had been exercised in their selection, and every 
one was a perfect specimen of its type. They were of pure, 
or nearly pure, Anglo-Arab blood, with fine conformation, 
height varying from 14.5 to 15 hands, and possessing all the 
qualities required for the purposes of reproduction. 

The experiment was unsuccessful. Notwithstanding the 
great care bestowed upon them, the mares suffered very much 
from the change of climate, and were also decimated by a. 
disease which is the greatest obstacle to the importation of 
foreign horses in Madagascar. It is called osteomalacia. 

This malady is a cachexy of the bones, a weakening and 
deterioration of the skeleton, and is caused by the lack of a 
sufficient proportion of lime phosphates in the soil, and con- 
sequently in the vegetation growing there. This nearly 
total absence of lime salts in the food supplied by the soil 
prevents the animals from compensating for the wear of 
their sytemsand skeletons, and they gradually fade away and 
die of a sort of consumption. It is not easy to understand 
how difficult it is for the colts to subsist on food which is not 
sufficiently rich for their development, and how colts born 
of mares suffering from osteomalacia are doomed to certain 
death. 

The imported mares were stricken with this affection, 
and in 1901 there only remained fourteen, out of which it 
was easy to foresee that one-half would soon die. Never- 
theless, by crossing them with Barbary stallions, several 
colts were obtained, of which the greater part died. In 
January, 1901, there only remained sixteen fit specimens, a 
very small number when it is remembered that all the mares 
brought out were first-class reproducers, and that they had 
received the very best possible care. 

The experiment was repeated several times, always with 
the same discouraging result, and the idea had of necessity 
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to be abandoned. The first idea stated above was therefore 
returned to, namely, to cross native mares with Barbary 
stallions. It is from this time that horse-breeding really 
started in Madagascar, and the general government, now 
knowing under what exact conditions the work was possible, 
took measures to have it carried out immediately. 

On November 19, 1897, the governor of the colony issued 
a decree by which stallions were placed by the administra- 
tion at the disposition of the breeders of the Imerina Prov- 
ince. A permanent station was created at Tananarive and 
traveling stations came to the principal centers. This decree 
also instituted the following bounties: 

1. Anindemnity of 100 francs for installation expenses 
to every owner of five or more three-year-old mares suitable 
for breeding purposes. 

2. A premium of five francs to every breeder bringing 
a mare to the state breeding establishments. 

3. Acompetition would take place every year at Tanana- 
rive, in which all mares with colts could be entered, and 
prizes were given for the best results shown. 

The same decree regulated the conditions for the sale of 
colts of subventioned mares, and instituted a control service 
in charge of a committee of supervision. 

In addition, the local government caused the exact num- 
bers of the horses to be taken, and gave the natives all neces- 
sary advice. Care was taken of the animals by the veteri- 
narians, and everything, in short, was done that could be 
done. 

The horse-breeding department was placed under the 
direct supervision of the general government, so that the 
subject should receive as much attention as agriculture, in- 
dustry and commerce. Veterinary Rey had the manage- 
ment of this branch, and he did everything possible for 
success. He was of opinion that the native mares should be 
made use of, and that all imported animals would invariably 
die so long as the soil and the chemical composition of its 
products remained the same. All his attention, therefore, 
was given to crossing native mares with Barbary stallions. 
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He felt sure that the strength and endurance of the latter 
would enable them to successfully resist the attacks of the 
disease, if they were attacked at all. Time has shown this 
to be true. 

In July, 1889, he brought from Algeria into the province 
of Imerina thirteen Barbary stallions, not less than five years 
old—that is, having reached their full development. They 
reached Ampasika in September and were first used in No- 
vember. They were first crossed with the imported mares 
mentioned above, and satisfactory results would perhaps have 
been obtained had those mares not been so worn out. When 
crossed with native mares the success was better and better. 

In the beginning the native proprietors very seldom 
brought their mares to the government farms, and when they 
did begin to do so it was under very unfavorable conditions; 
so much so that during the season 1899-1900, out of one hun- 
dred and twenty-one trials, fourteen colts only were obtained. 

During the 1900-1901 season, of one hundred and forty- 
one mares covered, forty-six colts were dropped, which was 
a remarkable improvement. In Igo! the stallions showed 
signs of pathological injuries to their frames, and though 
they had resisted osteomalacia better than imported horses of 
other races, still they were stricken with it. At the end of 
1901 there remained only two serviceable ones, and Dr. Rey 
fetched eight more from Algeria. One of these was sent 
to another destination, and will be mentioned later. This 
left nine stallions for the Ampasika farm, which produced 
forty colts in 1902, from one hundred and seventy-two cross- 
ings, or a percentage of twenty-three. 

Ampasika to-day supplies all the horse breeders within a 
radius of fifteen kilometers, as well as a temporary station at 
Autsirabe in the breeding season, which in Madagascar is 
during October and November, or May and June. On their 
way back from this temporary station the stallions remain 
for a time at Tsiafaby, where they are placed at the disposal 
of the horse breeders of Ambatolampy and Manjakandriana 
and neighborhood. 

The impetus given to this branch by Veterinary Rey soon 
had its effect, and proprietors began to bring their mares in 
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quantities. The governor-general, seeing that the principal 
object was attained and that multiplication was now assured, 
stopped the premium of five francs which had been offered 
at first as an inducement for offering mares. 

In 1901 another important measure was adopted. The 
province of Betsileo presented the same natural advantages, 
and being a well populated district, with good pasture and 
grazing land, it was necessary to introduce horses there also. 
Moreover, by giving the natives here saddle and draught 
horses the government would be opening a way of communi- 
cation with any part of the island. According to the 
reports of Administrator Besson, the neighborhood of Fiana- 
rantsoa was recommended as being suitable for breeding 
trials, owing to the rich grazing land, well irrigated, and 
supplying rich grass at alltimes. The few horses living and 
bred in this district heretofore had done fairly well. 

As early as 1897 M. Besson had foreseen the possibility 
of utilizing these natural advantages, and having obtained 
three Tarbes mares and an Arab stallion, originally destined 
for Ampasika, he started a very small breeding establish- 
ment at Fianarantsoa; but the results were bad, all the 
animals being stricken with osteomalacia. 

In 1900 Colonel Lianey, in command of the southern dis- 
trict, was instructed by the governor-general to make fresh 
experiments on a larger scale. He decided therefore to erect 
a horse farm in the Alakamisy district, in the middle of the 
Iboaka Valley, nineteen kilometers north of Fianarantsoa and 
near the crossing of the roads leading to this town, Tanana- 
rive and Mananjary. The quality of the grazing lands in 
the proximity of the roads was the chief reason for choosing 
this place. The management of the farm was given to 
Lieutenant Charles Roux, C.C. His assistant, Veterinary 
Tatin, went to Algeria and came back with two stallions and 
twenty-five Arab mares. This was a return to the experi- 
ment with imported mares, which had given such poor 
results at Tananarive, but as this place was 400 kilometers 
distant it was thought worth while to repeat it. Although 
these mares were, at the time of their importation, full- 
grown, some of them have already been stricken with osteo- 
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malacia, and it is probable that the others will share the same 
fate sooner or later. In the meantime, however, they will 
have given a certain number of colts which, being born in 
the colony, will, it is hoped, possess all the qualities of the 
Madagascar race. 

The breeding farm of Iboaka, to which one of the new 
Barbary stallions was sent by Dr. Rey when he went to 
Algeria for the second time, has been of much use in the 
south, and has certainly done much for horse breeding there 
in general, besides having determined the same movement 
as in the Tananarive district. 

At the present time there are two breeding establish- 
ments situated in the most populated districts. Dr. Rey 
does all he can to favor this industry, and gives horse owners 
all the necessary advice and instruction. 

The question of the importation of horses has not yet 
been sufficiently settled, and many breeders are experiment- 
ing with imported animals. During the last two years Mad- 
agascar has received animals from France, Algeria, Harras, 
South Africa and Australia. The government of the colony 
has also been making experiments, and in 1901 Dr. Rey, on 
his return from Algeria, bought at Djibouti thirteen Abys- 
sinian horses which had been brought from Etiopia. 

So far the experience of all the work done goes to prove 
that all imported animals, after resisting for a certain time, 
finally fall victims to this disease of the bones. Artificial 
means have been tried at Ampasika to overcome this diffi- 
culty. For instance, thirty grammes of biphosphate of lime 
are given each day to each imported horse. It is too early 
yet to say what the result will be. 

The question of food has always received the special at- 
tention of the veterinary service. This difficulty is only se- 
rious in the central regions. Along the coast and adjacent 
land osteomalacia is absent, probably on account of the chem- 
ical composition of the ground and consequently of the vege- 
tation. Moreover it is easy to bring from France everything 
that is necessary in the way of fodder. But on the central 
plateau such a course is difficult and expensive, especially in 
dealing with large quantities. Therefore what is wanted is 
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some kind of manure that will make the soil richer, or to 
find some grass that will not lose, in an arid soil, its strength- 
ening and sustaining properties. Anditisonly by means of 
continuous trials that such a result can be obtained. 

A report of the governor of Diego-Suarez District, of Oc- 
tober, 1902, states that a grass has been found on the Amber 
Mountain which is as good as any imported one. It is to be 
hoped that the central region will soon meet with some 
success in this direction. 

The solution of these problems is a work to be achieved 
mainly by the veterinary service. So far all has been done 
in this line that could be done to preserve, with their quali- 
ties, the horses on the island. 

Frequent lectures given by the local administration and 
the example set by the establishments of Ampasika and 
Iboaka, contribute to give the natives a thorough knowledge 
of horses. They are cautioned against making use of old 
horses, or young stallions with blemishes and fathers of ac- 
tually unfit specimens. They are shown how much better 
it is to cross their mares with the stallions at their disposal 
on the farms, which are well taken care of and fit specimens. 
They are taught to feed the horses properly with plenty of 
food and to occasionally give them corn, paddy, beans, etc. 
Sanitary arrangements and the care to be given horses, 
cleanliness, etc., are also specially demonstrated. 

The exhibition held at Mabemasima was a proof that these 
efforts had met with success. The natives of Madagascar 
are now great lovers of horses, and are proud to possess and 
show a well kept stable, with horses in splendid condition, 
and this sentiment has been a great help; but it will take a 
long time yet to make the use of horses quite common in this 
island, though the present results are satisfactory as can be. 

Judicious selection, successive crossings and continual 
surveillance have been the main factors in giving Madagas- 
car its present type of horse. These animals have an elegant 
shape, are well made, stockily built, and have strength and 
sobriety necessary for the climate of the country; they com- 
bine most of the qualities of a good service horse with those 
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necessary in a semi-tropical, uncultivated country, where the 
food is generally poor in quality. 

The multiplication of these horses has already opened a 
flourishing branch of business. At the time and immediately 
after the French occupation, it was usual for any kind of a 
horse to fetch at least 1000 francs. Now excellent ones can 
be secured for five or six hundred francs, and the Madagas- 
car horses proper do not sell for more than eight or nine 
hundred francs. These prices are getting lower every day. 

Everything will probably be done to make breeders and 
owners persevere in their present work. They benefit them- 
selves while helping the colony, and the moment can now be 
foreseen when the colonists will be able to get along without 
coolies to carry them around in sedan chairs, and when all 
freight will reach its destination faster than if carried by 
these men. The government has also examined the possi- 
bility of supplying each governor of a district with a horse, 
which would certainly be a great economy over the present 
system, and it is probable that before long a body of mounted 
police will render much better services than at the present 
time. 

The colonization in general, finances in particular, and 
even the preservation of order in the country depend 
largely on the extent of the use of horses. The results 
shown so far go to prove that the right solution is near at 
hand. 

Working to the same end as the veterinary service, but 
in another way, Lieutenant Lobez has, since a year anda 
half ago, done everything in his power to further this ques- 
tion. Leaving the veterinary service in charge of the breed- 
ing and similar work, he undertook to teach the natives 
equitation. It was not easy work, and the hardest part of it 
was, perhaps, to find pupils willing to submit to the disci- 
pline necessary in order to profit by the lessons. He 
recruited his pupils among the superior native classes, and 
the example was first set by young men of rather good 
social standing. These encouraged those of the poorer 
classes to begin, and very soon a great number of young 
men attended the lessons, and regular riding lessons were 
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given several times per week at the Mahasima establishment. 
The instructions were both theoretical and practical. Some 
pupils have become first-class riders, and all show much 
perseverance and capacity. 

Lieutenant Lobez also published books treating of all 
questions, from breaking in to veterinary care, as well as how 
to ride. These pamphlets were translated and given away 
among the population. It may be added that illustrations 
and simple and explicit schema did much to give the 
readers more interest and a better understanding of the 
work. 

This double work had done much to help the local govern- 
ment. The proprietors to-day make it a point of honor to 
show the best specimens, and horses better cared for than 
others. The progress made in cavalry art will also benefit 
the horses; the distinction that has been bestowed upon 
many of the natives for their work with horses will be an 
incentive, and the best breeders and proprietors of the 
future will certainly come from the young riders of to-day. 


THE FRENCH CUIRASSIERS.* 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 
By Captain FRED H. GALLUP, OrpDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


HE armor worn by our regiments of cuirassiers is the 

last trace of the armor which completely enveloped the 

knights of the Middle Ages, and which has been reduced 

little by little to the cuirass or breastplate as firearms have 
developed. 

The word ‘“‘cuirasse,” since the end of the Middle Ages, 
has been recognized as meaning that part of the armor 
inclosing the trunk. Cuirasses made in two parts date only 
from the end of the fifteenth century. 


* From the French of Lieutenant-Colonel Picard, in the Armee et Marine 
of January 10, 1904. 
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All the regiments that were organized at the end of the 
reign of Louis XIII. wore the cuirass. A decree of Septem- 
ber 1, 1635, ordered the captains of the regiments to enroll 
“good and worthy men of war, wearing cuirasses that would 
be proof against saber thrusts.” 

The decree of September 2, 1638, reads: ‘His Majesty 
wishes and directs that no soldier shall be allowed to pass 


A OUTRASSIER. 


muster without being armored with a cuirass before and 
behind.” 

Under Louis XIV. this armor was still required to be 
worn in campaigns, and even in garrisons. The royal decree 
of March 5, 1676, obliges cavalry officers to wear cuirasses, 
under penalty of forfeiting their commissions. They had 
doubtless tried to rid themselves of this armor, for under 
date of February 16, 1692, the following order was issued: 
“The king orders that in all engagements cavalry officers 
shall wear cuirasses proof against musketry in front and 
pistols in rear, and declares that he will reduce the first one 
disregarding this order.” 
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As to the men, all the orders of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries prescribe the wearing of the front cuirass 
for the gendarmerie (constabulary or provost guard) and the 
cavalry. This prescription was again renewed by the order 
of 1786. 

The wearing of the front cuirass and the iron cap, which 
used to be put underneath the hat or helmet, was discon- 
tinued little by little, and from the beginning of the Revo- 
lutionary Wars until 1802 there was only one regiment of 
cavalry provided with a defensive armor—namely, the Eighth 
Regiment of Cavalry, formerly the King’s Regiment of Cui- 
rassiers, which owed its name to the fact that it wore the 
whole cuirass. 

It was in 1802, or, more exactly, on the 20th of Septem- 
ber, 1801, that the Second Regiment of Cuirassiers was 
organized. However, these cuirassiers did not have a hel- 
met, but still had the cap or hat which the other heavy 
cavalry regiments wore. 

An order of September 18, 1802, directed the Second, 
Third and Fourth Regiments of Cavalry to wear the cuirass, 
which, with the First and Eighth, already mentioned, made 
five regiments of cuirassiers. 

The decree of the 23d of the following December brought 
up to eight the number of regiments of cuirassiers by giving 
the cuirass to the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Regiments of 
Cavalry. 

Finally, the consular order of the First Vendemaire, year 
XII. (September 24, 1803), which produced great modifica- 
tions in cavalry organization, fixed the number of regiments 
of cuirassiers at twelve. They were provided with a helmet 
and cuirass almost proof against bullets. 

The creation of regiments of cuirassiers had a consider- 
able influence in the campaigns of the empire. Their repu- 
tation was destined to increase. They were soon to become 
the terror of all European cavalry. 

They made their first appearance in 1805 at Austerlitz. 
The 6000 cuirassiers of Nansouty and d’Hautpoul rivaled each 
other in bravery and maneuvered with superb calm under 
the fire of the enemy’s batteries, which cannonaded our left 
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wing without being able to disturb the alignment of the 
cuirassiers or check their advance. Men and horses fell, 
but the ranks soon closed up, and the Russian artillery retired 
before Nansouty’s imposing advance. It was only when they 
began to retire that the charge was sounded. “It was made 
in such order and with such singleness of purpose that one 
would have believed,” said a witness, “that he saw our squad- 
ron maneuvering before an inspector-general.” 

The enemy’s cavalry was thrown into disorder, and its 
defeat was complete. Fresh squadrons presented themselves, 
but Nansouty charged them also, overturned them and pushed 
on to the infantry, which he defeated, after having taken 
eight pieces of artillery. On another part of the field the 
cuirassiers of d’Hautpoul duplicated the same deeds; they 
completely routed the Russian infantry, took their flag, eleven 
guns and 1500 prisoners. The new cuirasses had been well 
christened. 

In 1806 the French cuirassiers further increased the repu- 
tation they had made, and on the morning of the first day of 
the battle of Saalfield the King of Prussia said to his officers: 
“You said that the French cavalry was not worth anything ; 
yet see what their light cavalry does, and judge what the 
cuirassiers will do.” 

At Jena, Nansouty and d’Hautpoul disputed with each 
other the honor of charging first. They hurled themselves 
against the infantry and cavalry, which they threw into dis- 
order and chased before them more than twenty-five kilo- 
meters, thus changing the retreat of the enemy into an 
immense disaster. It was only the fatigue of their horses 
which arrested the pursuit by our cuirassiers in this battle, 
for several regiments had made seventy kilometers in thirty- 
six hours, in order to come upon the field. 

In 1807 the fame of the French cuirassiers was at its 
height. La Roche Aymon says in regard to it that in Janu- 
ary, 1807, “a detachment of French cuirassiers having been 
surprised and overwhelmed, this small success was celebrated 
as a victory. The prisoners were taken to Koenigsberg and 
entered that city in the midst of the entire population press- 
ing closely around to see clearly the men, the wonder of 
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whose deeds had been increased, if possible, by common 
talk.” 

A story told by Colonel de Conneville will also serve to 
show the ascendant morale which the cuirassiers had acquired: 
“Some cuirassiers, wrapped in their cloaks on account of the 
bad weather, were saved from an ambuscade of Cossacks only 
by the reputation of their cuirasses. The latter, although 
very superior in numbers, had attacked the cuirassiers be- 
cause they had taken them for dragoons. The old foot dra- 
goons of 1805 were later mounted and transformed into a 
kind of mounted infantry; they made very mediocre cav- 
alrymen, and were nicknamed ‘Cossack meat.’ But the 








STABLES. 


movement the cuirassiers made to draw their sabers allowed 
their cuirasses to be seen, and sufficed to put to rout their 
assailants.” 

At Eylau, when Napoleon told Murat to break through 
the immovable Russian columns, it was the cuirassiers of 
General d’Hautpoul who opened the way with eighty squad- 
rons thrown forward to the assault. <A frightful méleé was 
engaged in by our cavaliers and the Russian infantrymen, 
who fought to the death. To overwhelm them nothing else 
would do but these armored giants. Our soldiers, out of 
respect for the bravery of our adversaries, said: ‘It is not 
sufficient to kill a Russian; he must be cut down.” 

This veritable tempest of cavalry defeated and put to 
rout nearly 30,000 men. The painting of Flameng, which 
excited the well-deserved admiration of all visitors to the 
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last art salon, gives a thrilling idea of this frightful struggle. 

At Friedland it was the cuirassiers of General Nansouty 
who, by their clever maneuvers and the violence of their 
attacks, baffled all attempts of the enemy’s cavalry, which 
flooded the battlefield in incessant waves. The painting of 
Meissonier, ‘‘ 1807,” so justly celebrated, depicts the enthu- 
siasm of the cuirassiers, who, advancing at full speed with 
drawn sabers, shout ‘Vive l’Empereur!” as they pass by 
Napoleon, who gravely salutes. 

In 1809 the cuirassiers were especially in favor, and the 
army had great confidence in them. A common saying was: 
‘Brave as a cuirassier.” 

When at Eckmuhl, after our light cavalry had been 
checked, the two divisions of cuirassiers under Nansouty and 
Saint Sulpice advanced side by side with a front of six regi- 
ments, the infantry of Marshal Lannes stopped to applaud 
and cried: ‘‘ Vivent les cuirassiers.” Their applause was not 
unwarranted. Ourcavalry completely overwhelmed the Aus- 
trian light cavalry, penetrated their batteries, captured eleven 
pieces, and made the enemy’s infantry retreat and seek shel- 
ter behind the reserve cavalry drawn up in line of battle. 
Of these there were forty-four squadrons, of which twelve 
were cuirassiers, and the Archduke had ordered them to check, 
at any price, the torrent. But the Emperor had also ordered 
ours to cut through this cavalry. It was 7 o'clock in the 
evening. The light cavalry hastened to place itself on the 
flanks of the two divisions of Nansouty and Saint Sulpice, 
which advanced at a walk to let their horses get their wind, 
notwithstanding the fire of the Austrian batteries. And it 
was only at some paces from the enemy’s line that the 
trumpets sounded the charge. A general méleé ensued, and 
the ground was disputed with desperation at the close of 
day. But soon the moon shone out and lighted up the flight 
of the Austrian cavaliers, whom ours hotly pursued across 
the marshes. The whole Austrian cavalry was dispersed, 
and fled towards Ratisbon before our cavalry, which pursued 
them until 11 o’clock at night. Our cuirassiers returned 
with their sabers red with blood. It has been said that the 
Austrian cuirassiers were at a disadvantage because they 
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wore only the front cuirass; but even so, they first had to turn 
tail to give us any advantage from this. 

During the two days engagements at Aspern and Essling, 
the Spanish cuirassiers and the cuirassiers of Nansouty 
rivaled each other in their efforts to check the attacks of the 
Archduke Charles. Charging the enemy’s infantry and cav- 
alry again and again, broken and shattered but always return- 
ing to the charge, it was by their bold and deadly attacks 
that they enabled the Emperor to disengage himself from 
the grasp of the enemy, which might have been fatal for him 
after the breaking of the bridges. 

At Wagram, it was Nansouty with his cuirassiers who, 
by their charges, opened a way for Macdonald’s column, 
thrown forward, to pierce the Austrian center. Again it was 
the cuirassiers of Nansouty who came and disengaged this 
column from the attack of the enemy’s cavalry. And again 
it was the heavy cavalry of Nansouty which pursued the 
squadrons of Lichtenstein up to and beyond Sussenbrun. 
On our right the cuirassiers of the Spanish division, led by 
Arrighi, also seconded valiantly the efforts of Marshal 
Davoust by their sacrificial charges, notwithstanding the bad 
condition of the ground. 

The cuirassiers distinguished themselves especially in this 
campaign by their bravery and audacity; but their ranks 
were well thinned out. The two regiments of carbineers, 
which had always been on duty with the cuirassiers, had suf- 
tered still more for want of a cuirass, and the Emperor 
decided that they should be provided with one in the future. 
This decision was carried into execution in 1810. 

In this same year (1810) two new regiments of cuirassiers, 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth, were organized. 

Until then the regiments provided with a cuirass were 
the only cavalry regiments not armed with a carbine. 
Napoleon desired that they should have one as well as the 
others, and his reason was given in a letter of December 12, 
1811, to the Minister of War: “It is understood that 
armored cavalry can, with difficulty, make use of a carbine, 
but it is also very absurd to have 3000 or 4000 of these brave 
men surprised in camp or held up on the march by two com- 
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panies of light infantry. It is therefore absolutely necessary 
toarm them. My idea is to have each man armed with a 
gun, a very short carbine, which he shall carry in the most 
convenient manner, it makes little difference how.” 

On December 25, 1811, the Emperor also decided on a 
new organization for the division of cuirassiers. Each divi- 
sion was to comprise three regiments of cuirassiers and one 
of light cavalry lancers. 

In the early part of 1812, a circular from the War Office 
provided for carrying out the imperial decree. The light 
cavalry lancers were armed with carbines and the cuirassiers 
with musketoons, or shorter carbines. The circular directed 
as follows how the musketoons should be carried and used: 
“The cuirassiers will carry the musketoon on the right side 
of the saddle; it will be fixed there by a strap around the 
stock and held up by a boot, into which the muzzle of the 
gun will be thrust. The musketoon will be provided with a 
bayonet whose scabbard will be worn at the saber-belt, like 
the dragoon’s scabbard. The cuirassiers will carry the 
musketoon by means of a strap attached to hooks or swivels, 
and slung across their shoulders when they dismount.” 

During the campaign of 1812, the French cuirassiers 
always kept up the reputation for bravery which they had 
acquired. At the battle of Moskowa, especially, they were 
seen fighting furiously everywhere in the terrible struggle, 
which was probably the bloodiest of the century. Under 
Nansouty, they boldly charged the victorious Russian in- 
fantry in order to check their advance. Under Latour- 
Maubourg, they attacked successively the Russian infantry 
and cavalry, who vied with the cuirassiersin bravery. Under 
Montbrun, they threw themselves against the redoubts cov- 
ering the front of the enemy. Driven back, they returned 
more desperately to the attack under Caulaincourt, scaled the 
parapets and penetrated the works, from which they chased 
the defenders. Then, letting the infantry occupy them, they 
placed themselves in front of the Russian cavalry, hastening to 
the aid of the artillery, and engaged in a desperate struggle 
with them, from which they again emerged triumphant and 
chased the Russian cavalry back on its last infantry reserves, 
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where they were forced to stop by the solid wall of bayonets. 
But their desperate charges had assured to our arms a success 
valiantly disputed. 

The Russian army lost 60,000 men, dead or wounded, 
half of their forces. On our side, 30,000 men remained upon 
the field of battle. We had forty-seven generals and thirty- 
seven colonels killed or wounded, and the cuirassiers unfor- 
tunately bore a large share of these losses, but to them was 
also a large share of the glory. 

So, although their strength had been greatly lessened by 
their previous long marches, the cuirassiers were again able to 


IN THE FARRIERY. 


add new lustre to their fame at Moskowa, but they were des- 
tined in the campaign ahead to see themselves reduced to 
inaction by the unexampled privations and hardships of a 
retreat forever memorable. Each one of their divisions was 
reduced to a single regiment, exhausted by fatigue and dying 
with hunger. However, there was one, the division of Dou- 
merle of Oudinot’s corps, which having had few occasions to 
fight, and being jealous of their comrades’ glory, bravely 
led in pursuing the Russians on the 23d of November at 
Borisoff. 

Tchichakoff, who had been assured that the French army 
was nothing more than a disorganized and unarmed mob, 
had persuaded his advance guard, a strong division of cav- 
alry, that it would be victorious, but it stopped short on see- 
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ing the resolute attitude of our regiments. Nevertheless, 
ashamed of their hesitation, they went forward, whereupon 
our cuirassiers charged them furiously, defeated them, and 
killed or took prisoners a thousand men. 

Tchichakoff, who was not expecting such opposition, has- 
tened to beat a retreat, and the French army was relieved 
for awhile from the harassings of the enemy by this new 
act of heroism on the part of the cuirassiers. 

In 1813, the cavalry, almost completely ruined, had to be 
reorganized in all branches. The cuirassiers, who had suf- 
fered more than the rest of the cavalry, had to be reorgan- 
ized into provisional regiments. The men and horses of the 
old regiments had perished in great numbers, and these new 
provisional regiments had to be filled up with requisitioned 
horses and young recruits. 

In the month of May, when the campaign really began, 
it is doubtful whether the French cavalry numbered 10,000 
or 12,000 men to oppose the immense numbers of the Rus- 
sian and Prussian cavalry. Napoleon expressed his regret 
in not having at his disposal those splendid squadrons of 
cuirassiers which he used to throw on the lines of the enemy 
to paralyze their attacks or open a way for his infantry. He 
did not conceal from his generals that, not having the cui- 
rassiers of old, they would have to modify their tactics. 
Nevertheless, the fame of the cuirassiers survived them, and 
in many circumstances the enemy’s cavalry, although very 
superior in numbers, hesitated to attack our poor regiments 
of cavalry, remembering the weight of their sabers in former 
times. They preferred to throw themselves on our infantry, 
whose advances they unfortunately often succeeded in check- 
ing, because the cuirassiers were no longer present to aid 
them. 

On the resumption of hostilities, after the armistice of 
Pleisswitz, the contingent of French cavalry was increased, 
but the strength of the regiments of cuirassiers was far from 
being comparable to its strength of former times, and at the 
most, consisted of two squadrons. Nevertheless, on the sec- 
ond day of the battle of Dresden, their infuriated charges 
broke the squares of the Austrian infantry and in a great 
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measure contributed to the disaster of the enemy’s left wing. 

On the last day of the battle of Leipsic, when towards 
3:00 o'clock Napoleon decided to break down the last re- 
sistance of the enemy by a charge of all his cavalry, it was 
the cuirassiers, who, at the head of the forces on the left, fol- 
lowed first after Murat. 

It was like a water-spout that wrecks everything in its 
course. They dispersed the cavalry of Pahlen, routed the 
grenadiers and the Russian guards and reached the artillery, 
of which they captured twenty-six pieces. Nothing resisted 
the intensity of their shock. Unfortunately, carried away 
by success, they penetrated further and and further into the 
enemy’s lines. Seeing the light division of the Russian guard 
arrive, they threw themselves upon it and chased it in dis- 
order beyond the marshes. Heedless of the marshy flats, 
they galloped straight on and came within three hundred 
meters of the knoll where. the Emperor Alexander had 
taken his position. There they were stopped by some pools, 
clumps of wood and enclosures. They had to return under 
the fire of all the infantry and cavalry which they had not 
cut down. The Russian cavalry were everywhere around 
them. But their heroic advance had so dismayed the enemy 
that he was astonished at having escaped from the tempest, 
and he did not take advantage of our situation. If the cuiras- 
siers of Bordesoulle had been supported their success would 
have been decisive. . 

On the second day of the battle of Leipsic our cuirassiers 
again distinguished themselves by overwhelming the Rus- 
sian cuirassiers, as well as the Austrian and Prussian cavalry, 
which came up to support them; and this, although the 
Saxon cuirassiers, who were on duty with our cuirassiers, 
had refused to charge. The terror which the French cui- 
rassiers inspired was such that the First Carbineers, called 
upon to make good the defection of the Saxons, made twelve 
charges on the enemy’s cavalry without being able to come 
up to them once, the latter turning tail before receiving the 
shock. 

Again, when the Bavarian army, deserting in their turn, 
barred the advance of the French army at Hanau, the cui- 
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rassiers of Saint-Germain opened again a bloody way in front 
of them. “The French cavalry was formed in three lines,” 
says the Russian General Lehman; ‘the first of these lines, 
four regiments of cuirassiers, rode rapidly forward and routed 
the Austrian cuirassiers of Lichtenstein, the dragoons of 
Knesevich and two regiments of Bavarian light horsemen, 
led by Field Marshal Spleny in person Then, turning to the 
left, the French cavalry hurled itself on the infantry and broke 
through their squares. Some regiments of the Allies’ cavalry 
came up to the aid of the infantry, and the French cavalry 
overthrew them in turn; whole battalions were driven back 
and thrown into the Kinzig.’”’ The Saint-Germain division 
was going to take the enemy’s great battery when the Cos- 
sacks of Tchernicheff charged their flank and forced them 
to stop. A great méleé of cavalry ensued, but soon Cossacks, 
Austrian cuirassiers and dragoons and Bavarian light horse- 
men were driven from the field. Our cuirassiers, exasperated 
by the conduct of the Bavarian army, just yesterday their 
ally, sabered without pity all of them in reach. 

In 1814 the veterans of our shattered regiments of cui- 
rassiers served to leaven the new regiments which had to be 
filled up with young recruits. These new regiments, how- 
ever, distinguished themselves wherever engaged—at Cham- 
paubert,at Vauchampsandat Villeneuve. The young soldiers 
rivaled their elders in bravery and skill, and gained the 
confidence of their officers. It was esprit de corps which 
worked this miracle. Thus, at Villeneuve Bordesoulle did 
not hesitate to send two squadrons of these young cuirassiers, 
having less than a month’s instruction, against five squadrons 
of Austrian uhlans and hussars. Our young conscripts 
charged the enemy with magnificent bravery and overthrew 
and sabered him with fury, giving no quarter. Three hun- 
dred Austrian horsemen were left dead upon the field. Gen- 
eral Bordesoulle said in his report: “Although it was the 
first time they had seen the enemy, I let them go ahead.” 

It was these same cuirassiers of Bordesoulle who at the 
point of the saber, and in the dusk of evening, drove the 
enemy from the streets of Rheims. 
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In Spain the cuirassiers were represented only by one 
regiment, the Thirteenth. But their mere presence was 
sufficient, and the enemy never cared to see more of them 
than the reflection from their front cuirasses. 

For the campaign of 1815, fourteen regiments of cuiras- 
siers, including two regiments of carbineers, were organized. 
Part were placed under the command of General Kellerman 
and the rest under General Milhaud. Although few in num- 
ber, indifferently mounted, and already fatigued by their 
long marches of concentration, they made perhaps the most 
glorious chapter in their history on the fields of Quatre-Bras, 
Ligny and Waterloo. 

At Ligny it was one of Milhaud’s divisions that routed 
the Prussian cavalry, despite their repeated charges, led by 
Blucher in person. The Prussian general-in-chief at one time 
was at the mercy of our cuirassiers, but not being recognized, 
he had the good fortune to escape. 

At Quatre-Bras Ney said to one of Kellerman’s brigades: 
“That mass of infantry must be broken through; the fate 
of Franee is in your hands.” Immediately this brigade of 
cuirassiers made one of the boldest and most amazing cav- 
alry charges of any in our great wars. They went through 
the enemy’s line like a shot, and Wellington, the general 
commanding, jumped on his horse and barely succeeded in 
escaping. 

At Waterloo the cuirassiers of Milhaud and of Kellerman 
charged first by regiment and then by brigade, sabering 
infantry and artillery, and aiding especially our harassed 
infantry. Finally Ney threw them en masse against the 
English line, hoping to overthrow it. The deliberate ad- 
vance of these formidable cavaliers created a sensation in 
both armies. Our soldiers saluted them with cries of ‘‘ Vive 
l’Empereur,” and the English closed up their ranks. The 
cuirassiers broke like a hurricane upon the English artillery, 
passed through it and came upon the squares of the infantry 
bristling with bayonets, against which they delivered aterrible 
assault. Several battalions were trampled under foot, sabered 
and their flags taken. The English cavalry threw itself 
upon them, but they drove it back. Other squadrons charged 
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them; the cuirassiers gave way only to emerge victorious. 
If English infantry could stop them, no cavalry could resist 
their shock. It was charge after charge, each instant renewed, 
_ which every time opened new breaches in the enemy’s line. 
Marshal Ney, who fought at the head of the cuirassiers, his 
uniform riddled with bullets, having had four horses shot 
from under him, still held out, and as many as eleven times 
rallied and led to fresh assault his brave cavaliers, who, deci- 
mated by the fire of an infantry they could not conquer, did 
not want to abandon ground where they had taken sixty 
pieces of artillery and six flags. Being able to charge no 
longer, they remained immovable, thousands of corpses under 
their feet. But they waited in vain for the support of their 
infantry; they had to retire. When Wellington was asked 
at a later day what was the most splendid sight he had seen 
in his military career, he replied: “The charge of the French 
cuirassiers at Waterloo.” 

After the fall of Napoleon, the cuirassiers had no further 
opportunity to distinguish themselves. Algeria was not 
favorable to their employment. But they knew how to pre- 
serve, by their conduct and splendid uniform, the prestige 
bequeathed them by their predecessors. 

In the Crimea, there were only two regiments of cuiras- 
siers, and they were of little use in this siege warfare. More- 
over, their horses suficred greatly from the rigors of winter. 

In Italy, the cuirassiers were held in reserve and had no 
opportunity to show their bravery. 

There were no cuirassiers taken into Mexico or China. 

In 1870, however, our cuirassiers made a legendary name 
for themselves. 

At Morsbronn, General Michel was asked to reinforce our 
right wing with one of his regiments. He raised his saber 
and the whole brigade, the Eighth and Ninth Cuirassiers, 
rode joyfully after him in spite of the difficulties of the ter- 
rain and the shower of projectiles which came from the hop- 
yards where the Prussians had taken refuge. The brigade 
of General Michel came up to our infantry, which cheered 
it, and then charged with fury the enemy’s foot soldiers 
beyond. Keepingon straight ahead, this column of cuirassiers 
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traversed the village of Morsbronn in the midst of shots from 
all the windows, and stopped only when the exhausted horses 
could advance no further over the muddy prairies. Few 
were the number that came thus far, for the wake of their 
heroic progress was marked with killed and wounded men 
and horses. The small group of survivors, riveted to the 
spot by the exhaustion of their horses, was then attacked by 
a regiment of German hussars. The cuirassiers stood firm, 
and after having discharged their pistols, received the enemy 
on the point of their sabers. 

Near the end of the battle of Reichshofen, Marshal Mac- 
Mahon in person asked General Bonnemains, commanding 
the division consisting of the First, Second, Third and Fourth 
Cuirassiers, to procure for his infantry, disorganized by the 
enemy’s fire, a few minutes’ respite that he might rally them. 
It was a mortal sacrifice, apparent to every one. But that 
the needed relief might be lengthened, the cuirassiers at- 
tacked successively by regiments, each following the preced- 
ing one calmly and resolutely. Only two squadrons charged 
at a time, the charges being kept up until the Marshal said, 
“Enough.” 

That evening MacMahon reported to the Emperor: ‘The 
cuirassiers— nothing can be added.” 

Their heroic sacrifice has been immortalized in the paint- 
ings of Detaille and Neuville. 

In the battle of Rezonville, August 16, 1870, the splendid 
regiment of the Cuirassiers of the Guard were given a sim- 
ilar mission, namely, to check the attack of the Prussians and 
relieve our Second Corps. They advanced to the charge 
across ground ploughed up with shells and bullets, strewing 
their way with dead. In three lines, like wave upon wave, 
they broke on the enemy’s infantry and penetrated it. The 
foot-soldiers, say the German reports, had to turn and run 
the risk of firing into each other to fight these giants, who, 
in spite of their enormous losses, lay about them with their 
sabers like madmen. 

In this same battle the Seventh Regiment of French 
cuirassiers drove before them the Seventh Regiment of 
German cuirassiers, who took part in that charge of Bredow’s 
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which the Germans call ‘‘The Ride of Death,” and who had 
broken through our first line. The struggle between these 
two hostile regiments of cuirassiers bearing the same num- 
ber is vividly depicted in the painting of Aime Morot. 

At Sedan, the cuirassiers present took part in that des- 
perate charge where, in moving out, they descended an almost 
perpendicular slope leading down from the plateau, drawing 
from the old King of Prussia the cry of admiration: “Ah! 
brave men.” | 

The remnants of these splendid regiments of cuirassiers 
added new glory to their crown of stoical devotedness in the 
army of the Loire. 

Jealous of the reputation of their predecessors, our three 
regiments of cuirassiers are not content with the public ac- 
clamation of which they are the object every time they appear, 
for they want to win new glory, make new traditions and 
immortalize the prestige of the cuirass. 

Everything forebodes it, their martial attitude, their res- 
olute bearing and their commanding manner. And if they 
are applauded at review, when seen charging en masse like 
a wall of iron, it is because they are deemed worthy sons of 
the cuirassiers of Austerlitz, of Jena, of Eylau, of Wagram, 
of Moskowa, of Waterloo, of Morsbronn and of Reichshoffen. 


Evidently the Brigadier Girard is still alive—[Ep1Tor.] 
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DOINGS OF THE JAPANESE CAVALRY.* 


By DAVID FRASER. 


GENERAL NoGI'’s HEADQUARTERS, 
July 5, 1905. 
T has been assumed that the cavalry has done nothing 
because it has not raided the Russian communications 
or otherwise emulated the proceedings of Mistchenko and 
Rennenkampf. I endeavored to show, however, in my last 
article that in merely preserving its existence in face of 
greatly preponderating numbers the Japanese cavalry has 
performed no mean feat. Far from being content with 
merely holding their own, however, they have patrolled and 
reconnoitered the enemy’s country with daring and spirit on 
many occasions. The results have not been great because 
the numbers employed were necessarily small. And such 
damage as was done has been carefully concealed by the 
Russians. The following are first hand accounts from the 
officers commanding the two patrols, and the other comes 
from a lieutenant who commanded a troop in the reconnoit- 
ering detachment. 

Prior to the battle of Mukden, a young lieutenant of four 
and one-half years’ service was ordered to reconnoiter the 
enemy’s rear in the neighborhood of the Sungari, to cut the 
railway and generally effect as much damage as possible. 
He left the cavalry headquarters at Santipu, near Liaoyang, 
on the 15th of January, taking four noncommissioned offi- 
cers and forty-five men, of whom three were trained smiths. 
The equipment of the patrol consisted of fur-collared coats, 
sheepskin waistcoats, felt boots, fur caps, blanket each for 
horse and man, one set spare shoes, three sets frost nails 
(thirty-six), five hundred rounds ammunition, six days’ 
reserve rations, and four slabs of explosive. They took no 


*From the Japan Chronicle, Kobe, August 6, 1905. 
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spare horses and no transport, calculating on finding food 
and forage in abundance, and remounts if necessary, in the 
populous country they would have to traverse. 

Striking southwest from the neighborhood of Liaoyang, 
the patrol had no sooner crossed the Hun than they ran into 
the tail of Mistchenko’s raiding columns retiring from New- 
chwang. This forced a detour to the south and then west. 
Eventually they crossed the Chinese Railway about a hun- 
dred miles southwest of Sinmingtin. Thereafter they pur- 
sued a northern direction for about three hundred miles, 
arriving at a village called Shalashkutung, when the patrol 
began to swing east towards the railway. Being now about 
two hundred miles in rear of the Russian front they practi- 
cally had the country to themselves, and found no difficulty 
in getting within some miles of the railway. Having 
selected a neighborhood they halted for a day or two at a 
village, where through natives they learnt the lie of the land. 
It appeared that the bridges were all strongly guarded, and 
that it was useless with such small numbers to attempt their 
destruction. It was then decided to damage the permanent 
way as much as possible, a point near Changchiafu being 
selected. 

Acting on the information received, the patrol moved 
towards the railway on a dark night. The party was broken 
up into four grounds, three for preparation of mines and one 
to cut the telegraph wires. They took a half-mile stretch of 
the railway, guarding either flank of the section by three 
men. In due time the telegraph was destroyed and two of 
the mines successfully exploded. Immediately a Russian 
patrol, some fifty strong, appeared on the scene, but in the 
dark the Japanese had no difficulty in escaping, and, regain- 
ing their horses, returned to the village where they had 
temporarily based themselves. 

Learning that there existed a considerable supply depot 
on the Sungari, at a place called Shelichan, the lieutenant 
now marched northwest, and in a few days reached the point 
aimed at. Spies brought news that the depot was guarded 
by asentry, and that twenty Russian soldiers were quartered 
ina hut near by. Again choosing a dark night, the young 
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officer with ten men approached the depot, surprised and 
killed the sentry, and then surrounded the unsuspecting 
sleepers in the hut. Throwing fused slabs of dynamite 
through the windows, seventeen of the guard were killed 
and wounded, after which the total destruction of the depot 
was easily accomplished. The party, having taken two 
prisoners, then rejoined the main body, and the patrol made 
the best time possible westward, to avoid the hue-and.cry 
raised by their double exploit. 

The horses were tired, but a few days’ rest soon restored 
man and beast, and the patrol commenced the return jour- 
ney. On the road south they determined to make another 
dash for the railway, and with this intention edged east 
towards Chantupu. A recent exploit by another Japanese 
detachment, however, had raised the country, and when the 
patrol reached Chanchiatun they heard that it was useless to 
proceed, and indeed highly advisable to effect aspeedy retreat, 
as the enemy was scouring the neighborhood. They then 
commenced to retire southwest through Hsishalichia, but had 
the misfortune to encounter no less than 300 Russian cavalry 
on the way. It looked like the finish of the patrol; every 
man said his prayers, and then prepared to provide himself 
in Paradise with as much Russian company as possible. After 
a brisk fight the Russians retired to another position, evi- 
dently under the impression that the Japanese were in con- 
siderable force. The patrol now made off, soon to be followed 
by the Russians, who quickly found out their mistake. Fur- 
ther fighting, in which the Japanese held a strong position, 
resulted in the retirement of the enemy and the escape of the 
patrol. It may be that in this case the Russians were influ- 
enced by movements elsewhere, for at the time the battle 
around Mukden was in full swing. Or it may be that the 
young commander of the patrol erred in counting so many 
as 300 Russians. 

Thereafter the patrol met with no further desperate 
adventures, and hearing at Sinmingtin of the Japanese vic- 
tory, proceeded to Mukden, where they arrived on the 17th 
of March. During the sixty-two days out they had marched 
eleven hundred and sixty miles, an average of nearly nine- 
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teen miles per day, including stoppages. Eight men were 
killed or missing, two had been sent back to report progress, 
and two prisoners, mounted on Mongolian ponies which they 
had learnt to ride the while, were brought back from a dis- 
tance of 500 miles. Seven horses were killed or missing, 
two went slightly lame for a time, and three were touched in 
the withers. Otherwise the horses, though heavily laden, 
had carried the weight well and done all that they had been 
asked. The temperature throughout registered thirty degrees 
below zero, the men’s health had been good, and food and 
forage plentiful. 

Starting from the same point some days earlier, a recon- 
noitering detachment numbering 270 of all ranks, under 
command of a lieutenant-colonel, also had some exciting 
adventures. The orders were to damage the communications 
south of the Sungari. and the equipment was the same as 
that of the smaller patrol, with the exception that 800 slabs 
of dynamite were carried. Early in the journey Mistchenko, 
coming south, was encountered. Hiscolumns, already watched 
by the Japanese, were avoided, and the detachment proceeded 
north, traveling considerably west of Sinmingtin over much 
the same country traversed by the lieutenant a few days 
later. On the ist of February the desired latitude was 
reached, and the detachment swung east and took up quarters 
in the village of Tungi, some sixty miles from the railway 
and due west from Changchunfu. Here they halted six days, 
collecting information and preparing for an attack on the 
railway. They decided to attempt the destruction of a bridge 
about sixty yards long, composed of two arches, upheld by 
a single pier twenty feet high, and situated near Kundulan. 

When ready a squadron set out for the scene of the con- 
templated exploit. At midnight on the 8th they reached 
Snuikeiho, three miles from the railway, and dismounted. 
Their information was vague, the night intensely dark, and 
snow was falling, but striking a stream they decided to march 
along it, in the hope that it would prove to be the one spanned 
by the bridge for which they were aiming. Thirty men were 
left to guard the horses and hold the village at all costs, for 
in case of attack upon it the main body, retiring on foot 
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from the railway, would surprise theenemy. Of the remain- 
der, forty men marched up each bank of the river, and two 
detachments, each eighteen strong, proceeded along the 
frozen bed carrying the explosives. During the advance a 
train steamed along the line, and the light from the engines, 
as the long succession of wagons and carriages thundered 
across, revealed the bridge, which was known to be protected 
by a blockhouse and guarded by double sentries. 

Closing on the bridge, the party on the left met four Cos- 
sacks, whose horses carried bells which warned the Japanese 
of their approach. The Cossacks were duly dispatched, and 
both parties attacked the blockhouse, which opened fire in 
reply. During the brisk fusilade that ensued the mining de- 
tachment laid six mines of 100 slabs of dynamite each around 
the base of the pier. Having fused the charges, the miners 
bolted, and presently the flare of a tremendous explosion 
showed the pier in process of disintegration and the arches 
crashing into the river bed. The bridge destroyed, the whole 
party retired at a run, leaving an officer and several men 
killed and many wounded. The village with the horses was 
found undisturbed, and the squadrons mounted and re- 
treated towards their base delighted with the success of their 
venture. 

On the 14th the detachment turned their horses’ heads 
homeward, and on the very first day ran into three squadrons 
of Russian cavalry, supported by two guns. Both sides dis. 
mounted and engaged in a furious rifle encounter. Finding 
the Russians showed no disposition to close, the Japanese de- 
cided to take the offensive. One squadron mounted and 
threatened the enemy’s flank, a maneuver which appeared to 
disconcert the Russians, who began retreating. Thereupon 
the Japanese charged the guns and captured one, supported 
the while by the advance of the other squadron. The Rus- - 
sians left fifty killed and wounded, the Japanese also losing 
heavily. In this case the relative numbers cannot be certainly 
estimated, but there is no gainsaying the fact that the de- 
tachment returned to the army, having brought the captured 
gun and its wagon safely through two hundred miles of coun- 
try swarming with the enemy. 
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On the way home a message reached the commander to 
say that the battle of Mukden had begun, and that he was to 
endeavor again to damage the railway. A squadron, now 
reduced in number to seventy, was entrusted with the task of 
breaking the line near Changtupu. During the march a con- 
voy of sixty wagons was burnt, and an intendance party en- 
gaged in requisition was captured. On reaching the railway 
it was found that the bridges were too strongly guarded, and 
the squadron had to be content with cutting the line, suffer- 
ing considerably in the process. Finally the squadrons 
joined hands again and reached Mukden on 2oth of March. 

Lastly I must recount the exploit of a very young officer, 
in fact a cadet not yet commissioned, but who was gazetted 
on his return as a reward for his service. He was ordered to 
reconnoiter the Russian position around Mukden, to ascer- 
tain how far the railway from Mukden in the direction of 
Wushun had been extended, and generally to observe what 
was going on. Taking a noncommissioned officer and two 
men, he started on the 4th January, following the route 
later taken by the two larger patrols. Crossing the Hun 
and Liao Rivers, he rode up the right bank of the latter, 
avoiding Sinmingtin, and on 15th January reached the 
latitude of Teiling, though still a long way west of the rail- 
way. The little party now wheeled east, and, despite the 
fact that the country positively swarmed with horse, foot, 
artillery, and Russian followers of all sorts, rode due east 
into the lion’s mouth. At this time a man was sent back to 
report, for there did not seem much prospect of the patrol 
ever getting home again; the young officer took it for 
granted that one knew quite well that he could not return 
alive unless successful in his mission. 

Traveling by night and lying up by day, a lot of recon- 
noitering had been done from various points of vantage 
enroute. ‘The patrol hoped to cross the railway near Teiling, 
but that proved too difficult. Working south, however, they 
managed to skip across about twelve miles north of Mukden 
in the early morning of January 16th. They reached a point 
five miles north of Wushun on the night of the 17th, spent 
twenty-four hours in observation of the neighborhood, and 
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then made back by the way they had come, eventually 
reaching brigade headquarters just in time to join in the 
operations around Mukden. 

In dangerous country each of these expeditions traveled 
mostly at night. Needless to say narrow escapes and excit- 
ing moments were the continual experience. That all of 
them were brought to a successful conclusion argues nerve 
and resource in no common degree on the part of the Japa- 
nese cavalry. Other parties penetrated through the Russian 
lines, one as far as Harbin; and these exploits I have de- 
scribed are by no means isolated cases. Doubtless some 
patrols did not prove so effective, but enough has been 
recounted to make the military reader speculate upon what 
might have been done had the Japanese cavalry borne a 
reasonable numerical resemblance to that of their opponents. 
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A RAID IN PEACE. 


By GENERAL J. RUSH LINCOLN. 


HE present war between Russia and Japan has been 
noted on account of the inactivity of the cavalry of the 
armies, and too, greatly to the surprise of those who had been 
taught to believe that Russia possessed the finest body of 
light cavalry in the world. 

The Cossack appears to have been merely a bugaboo, 
whose terrors belong to the nursery and have no reality on 
the battlefield. 

Opportunities certainly have presented themselves, which, 
if they had been taken advantage of by the 40,000 horse- 
men, we will not call them cavalrymen, assembled in the 
rear of the Russian army, should have prevented the Japa- 
nese army ever being able to attack successfully any part of 
the Russian lines. 

Such a body of mounted men against a nation like Japan, 
whose people have had very little knowledge of the horse 
and less experience with him, should have been the force 
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that would have saved the Russian Eagles from going down 
in disgrace. 

If we look into the cause of this failure to accomplish 
anything, it will be found to be lack of training for the work 
to be done, for the Russian soldier has shown courage and 
endurance with a criminal lack of knowledge. 

To-day, when war means the contending nations in arms, 
cavalry will have opportunities for action never before pre- 
sented. Long fronts must be protected, and the tonger the 
fronts the greater the number of difficulties that will pre- 
sent themselves to the defense, and the greater the oppor- 
tunities for the offense. 

Reconnoissance and raiding will be the work of the 
cavalryman. The raider must be trained to-day for the work 
that will come to him in the event of war to-morrow. 

Must openings or weak points in lines be discovered, 
train him to-day to study and read maps and to make recon- 
noissances that will enable him to find those points when war 
comes to-morrow and calls for the use of such talents. 

Must long marches be accomplished by long hours in the 
saddle, train him to-day for the long rides he must make to- 
morrow. 

Must rivers be crossed, train him to swim, and to use air 
bags, which must be inflated and attached as he marches, by 
which means he can hope to cross rivers when he reaches 
them, when operations against an enemy’s communications 
will require these feats to be accomplished to-morrow. 

Must railroads and bridges be destroyed, train him to-day 
to use the explosives that to-morrow may enable him to 
injure or destroy an enemy’s communications. 

In a word, train the cavalry in peace for the intelligent 
performance of these most important services in war. How 
can this be done? Briefly: 

Select a definitely outlined district to be occupied by an 
army. Place troops at the points, and in number, as they 
would be in actual war. Flags could indicate points held by 
infantry and artillery, their color representing the number 
present; the cavalry to be represented by a squad for each 
troop in the army of defense, each squad to carry a guidon 
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and occupy the ground covered by the troop organization as 
ordered. The regiment for the offensive to be twelve full 
troops of cavalry. The defense will place its cavalry where 
it would be placed in war to guard the front, flanks, rear and 
its lines of communication with its base. Now send out the 
regiment of cavalry to enter the lines of the defense; to 
make a circuit of the army; to cut its lines of communica- 
tions, locate its forces and determine its numbers. This 
cavalry wiil pierce the lines at that point offering most 
advantages for the successful accomplishment of the work 
required; will ride around the rear of the army, avoiding 
points held by superior numbers; capturing weaker bodies; 
evading bodies it cannot fight that are seeking to entrap and 
capture it, or are seeking to block its line of march; and 
planting flags and exploding torpedoes when they reach rail- 
roads that can be injured and bridges that can be destroyed. 
Telegraph lines once reached to be counted cut and unser- 
viceable until repaired by men sent by the commander in 
whose district the interruption was made, and as proof of 
such service turn in the flag left by raiding party indicating 
the line was cut by them. 

The raiding party to mark all trains met with that would 
be destroyed in war, and the defense to be prohibited from 
getting any information from any one on such trains as to 
the raiding party’s location, direction of march or objective. 
In a word, to recognize damage as done when it would be 
possible in actual war to do such damage, and to gain 
knowledge only under conditions possible in a state of war. 
Spies and scouts to be used, and if captured to be held or 
paroled until completion of maneuver. The raiding party 
to live off the country, giving vouchers for all property 
taken. 

Umpires to accompany raiding party, to avoid delay in 
settling all points in reference to success or defeat in all 
actions between troops. 

It is not intended that this brief article shall be more 
than suggestive of a maneuver that abler heads may work 
out in all its details, and give our cavalry a plan by which 
it may receive training that will make it invaluable in war. 
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A good raider must be a good scout. 

A scout or a patrol seeks information; a raiding party 
seeks information as well as by its offensive work seeks to 
endanger an enemy’s communications, to unsettle his plans, 
destroy his supplies and disturb his repose, thus aiding in 
preparing the way for the main army to gain a decisive 
victory, which will be followed up with untiring energy by 
horsemen whose watchword is “Action.” 


SOME NEEDS OF THE CAVALRY. 
By Major GEO. H. MORGAN, Nintu Cavatry. 


EADING the report and recommendations of the Chief 
of Artillery, one cannot but be impressed with the im- 
portance of such an office to a corps in our service 
It has been often reported that a Congressman will indi- 
vidually say to officers of the army: ‘Tell us what you need 
and we will willingly give it to you. What we lack is infor- 
mation,” and individually this has been often done no doubt. 
For various reasons such statements cannot have the weight 
and effect they would have if delivered by one representing 
the entire corps, and cognizant of public affairs and finance, 
at the time he asks for a reform in his branch of the service. 
To some extent the CAVALRY JOURNAL may take the place 
of such a chief, as, by starting a subject for discussion, by 
thoroughly working it over, it may at least crystallize public 
opinion upon things we do need, and all working to that end, 
the day may be hastened when a cavalryman may feel that 
his high aims are understood and appreciated. And when 
war does come we may understand just what we are lacking, 
and to that extent work understandingly. 
In line with the above, it may be suggested that we need: 
(a) A Chief of Cavalry. 
(6) Areform in the custom of reducing troops of cavalry 
in time of peace. 
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(c) A regulation requiritg that the school of cavalry be 
extended to require that all lieutenants of the army serve 
two years with mounted troops. 

The first item has been commented upon. 

As for the second, it appears to be a false economy to re- 
duce the school for cavalry in the item of students, as may be 
considered the enlisted man. 

In case we must put an army into the field against a civ- 
ilized foe, it must number probably 120,000 men. Of these 
30,000 should be cavalry. With our fifteen regiments 
as the cavalry is now organized, we have, as reduced for 
peace, hardly one-third of that. After the declaration of 
war this will be doubled, or perhaps say 20,000. Of these 
the recruits, at the outset and when they are most needed, 
will be simply horse-killers—in their best estate horse-holders 
only —and still we are short one-third of the force necessary 
at the beginning of a campaign. 

It may be remarked here that the organized militia will 
be a great reinforcement to the infantry and artillery, but of 
little help to the cavalry. 

Besides the necessity for this force of 30,000, required at the 
beginning of a campaign, we must be organizing the cavalry 
for the reserve or second line. 

Can it be anything but culpable ignorance to suggest the 
transfer of five regiments of the present force of cavalry to 
the artillery? One can only propose that the author of such 
a law be required to serve as a horse-holder in the first line. 
And also, it is quite a different thing to lead a troop of an 
hundred men from that of leading one of fifty. The require- 
ments of the school demand that the troops be on a war 
footing. The officers should not learn their important duties 
in the face of the enemy. 

Understanding, then, the necessities of the cavalry and 
the limitations required by public economy, it is urged 
that cavalry officers be worked to the limit of their strength 
instead of being required to play with a few sets of fours. 

The enlisted student is the cheapest part of the force, and 
if the discharged men can be properly organized asa reserve 
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with our present organization kept up to the war strength, 
we may just afford to state that we are ready. 

As for the third proposition, all the reasons that require 
all cadets at the Military Academy to have the same drill 
training apply here. 

With all deference to the infantry and artillery, the officers 
of those branches of the service are not generally good scouts. 
There are notable exceptions, but due probably to service on 
the plains with the mounted service. The result of sucha 
requirement would be in line with the necessities of our ser- 
vice and improve the “service of information” in the several 
corps to equal that of ‘‘security.”’ 


BITS. 


ELL, possibly some day we may have the double rein. 

All cavalrymen that have enough interest in their 

profession to have tried any bit other than the one issued, 

are in favor of the double rein. What bit are we to have 

with it? In answering this, let us see what is the object of 
the double rein. 

The correct action of the double rein bridie has two func- 
tions, which are distinct, and are only to be obtained by the 
combination of the snaffle and curb, as separate bits in the 
horse’s mouth. ‘The snaffle is used to elevate the head and 
the curb is used to depress it. The snaffle acts on the sides 
of the bars and corners of the lips, and is not severe, while 
the curb acts on the bare tops of the bars, and is intended to 
be severe in case of need. 

Many bits (such as Captain Marshall objected to in his let- 
ter published in the last issue of the JOURNAL) have the 
same action throughout, and do not gain any desired end ex- 
cept a slight degree less severity, and do not compensate in 
action for the addition of the extra pair of reins. _ 

Many cavalry officers are intensely interested in this 
question of bits. But it is safe to say, the majority of our 
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officers do not give the subject the attention it deserves. 
Moreover, we very much doubt the.utility of referring a mat- 
ter indiscriminately to troop commanders through the ser- 
vice. Some troop commanders dre good for one thing, some 
for another. Some are pistol experts, some carbine experts, 
some are horse trainers, some are good on interior discipline. 

What would be the sense of referring a question of pistol 
mechanism to some one expert on the card system of keeping 
records? If the War: Department wants knowledge at the 
time of a tentative adoption of a certain article, this knowl- 
edge should be gained from officers whose inclinations have 
led them to work and study along the lines of the certain 
article in question. 

If information is desired as to the advisability of adopting 
this bit or that, refer the matter to those officers in our army 
that are recognized as expert horsemen and trainers, not 
to those of our officers whose time has largely been spent 
running canteens, acting as quartermasters, or on the Gen- 
eral Staff, unless in addition they are recognized experts in 
the matter of horse training. 

Suppose we take five officers of our cavalry service, rec- 
ognized for their particular merit in training and handling 
horses, and refer to them the question of the bit for the cav- 
alry service. There is not the slightest doubt but their 
unanimous vote would be for the bit and bridoon. Why? 
Because the world has not yet produced a horse trainer of 
marked ability but favors that bit. 

Let us glance at the ideas of the masters of equitation. 
It will be instructive as well as entertaining: 


MoDERN HORSEMANSHIP. By E. L. Anderson. 

The double bridle with curb bit and snaffle may not bea 
perfect arrangement, but it is the best that has yet been 
devised for controlling the horse. With the snaffle the rider 
can elevate and bend the head of the horse, and the curb bit 
insures that its powers shall be applied to the bare bars of 
the horse’s mouth, where they have the greatest effect. 
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RIDING. By the same author. 

The story of the United States cavalry explains, in brief, 
the remarkable efficiency it has maintained, in spite of the 
disadvantages with which it has been burdened—single bridles, 
short service and changeable riding instructions. 


NEW METHOD OF HORSEMANSHIP. By F. Boucher, called the 
Great Master, written in 1842. 

In the above year Lieutenant General Oudinot and a 
board of officers were detailed to witness experiments on 
Boucher’s method. 

. Fifty horses, some from the troop and others belonging 

to officers which had not yet commenced their education or 
were considered difficult to manage or vicious, were subjected 
to the experiment. Nearly all the horses were entrusted to 
riders who were by no means intelligent, or else whose edu- 
cation was not very much advanced. After fifteen days the 
Minister of War and the board witnessed the test of the 
method, and the report reads as follows: 


“1, We have witnessed the education of fifty horses, all 
more or less difficult to manage, and we are convinced that 
by Boucher’s method they have advanced more in fifteen 
days than they would have been in six months by the pro- 
ceedings we have been accustomed to follow. 


“2, Also, that the commanding officer at Saumur be 
directed to have the young horses broken by Boucher’s 
method.” 


It is needless to say that the entire method is based on 
the use of the double bridle, and the method developed in 
1842 by Boucher has been used with very few variations in 
every army—every riding school in the world except our 
own. 

The method was instituted in the School of Application 
for Cavalry and Field Artillery in 1904 as an experiment. 

In his method Boucher says: ‘I only allow the one kind 
of bit for all horses, and it is sufficient to render passively 
obedient all horses that have been prepared by supplings.”’ 
In his questions and answers the following appears, which 
seems to so well apply to our army at present: 
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‘How is it that nearly all. horsemen of limited experience 
have invented some kind of bits? Because, being wanting 
in personal science, they sought to replace their own insuffi- 
ciency by aids or strange machines.” 


BREAKING AND RIDING, WITH MILITARY COMMENTARIES. By 
James Fillis, Chief Riding Master, Cavalry School of 
St. Petersburg. 

I have nothing to say about the snaffle except that it 
ought to be rather thick, but the form of the curb and the 
position it is placed in the mouth are points of great impor- 
tance. 

Showing that any other combination is not worthy of .- 
consideration. 


MANUAL OF RIDERS FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS OF TRAINING 
AND EQUITATION OF FRANCE. By Count de Montigny, 
Chevalier of the Loyal Legion of Honor. Former 
Master at the School of Saumur, and Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Breeding Stables. 

It is useless to repeat that the action of the reins of the 
snaffle is always associated with those of the curb. When 
one separates them in order to modify the effect, one can 
better understand their different actions. 


THE RIDING MASTER. A Course of Practical Equitation. By 
Victor Franconi, the Italian Master. 

In conclusion, I would recommend to the rider who trains 
difficult horses, and horses that run away, that he add to the 
effects of the curb those of the snaffle, and this is as it should 
always be used. In fact, the employment of the curb bit 
with the snaffle has through and through the advantage of 
rendering horses very light in hand. 


THE SYSTEM FOR DEVELOPMENT IN EQUITATION FOR THE 
GERMAN MOUNTED SERVICE. By Major Paul Plinzner, 
German Cavalry, Master of the Horse to His Majesty, 
the Emperor and King. 

Page 84: “At the beginning of the instruction (of the 
recruit) in management (with reins), the reins are gathered 
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and so held that each hand holds its proper snaffle and curb 
rein, without disturbing in the least the bearing of the horse 
as established by the reins of the bridoon in his earlier 


lessons.” 
Showing that the recruits are required to use both reins. 


SEATS AND SADDLES. By Major Francis Dwyer. 
Page 119: “As regards cavalry, few things are so impor- 


tant as good and careful bitting. The steadiness of a troop 
in its evolutions, and especially in skirmishing, charging and 
rallying, depends mainly on it. The writer of this book has 
on more than one occasion converted in the course of a few 
days a troop that had become almost unserviceable from bad 
bitting into a model of steadiness, the bolters and restive 
horses all disappearing as if by magic.” 

Page 182: In describing the fitting of a special curb bit, 
Major Dwyer makes the following remark at the foot of the 
page: “A bridoon should be used with this, as with every 
other regular bit.” 


Horses, SADDLES AND BRIDLES. By Brigadier General 
William H. Carter. 

Page 155: ‘The subject of bits has received spasmodic 
attention in the past, but has been much misunderstood, and 
as a consequence the government arsenals have been period- 
ically filled with tons of discarded bits, and hundreds of 
horses have been condemned really because indifferent riders 
could not handle fresh young horses with the instruments of 
torture issued as bits.” 

Page 158: ‘Nearly all nations in Europe use the curb bit 
and bridoon for military purposes.” 

Page 160: “The accurate bitting and training of their 
horses (European) is sufficient evidence to establish the great 
value of the combination for military purposes.” 


* 
* * 


In all the recognized methods of equitation the double 
bridle is not only the key to the method, but any other com- 
bination is not considered as worth mentioning. 

As a historical fact the double bridle has never been tried 
in the army, except in the officers’ school at Fort Riley, and 
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it is a fact that students of this school use it almost entirely 
after leaving it. Therefore, it would seem that there must 
be some virtue in it for the officer, and if it is useful to the 
officer it certainly would be to the soldier, who usually rides 
a much inferior horse. 

Attention is called to the fact that all the new-fangled 
bits that have been recently submitted are intended for four 
reins, so why not try the one and original four-rein bridle. 

The bit and bridoon has the advantage of being separated 
and can be used as a curb bridle alone, or as a snaffle bridle 
alone, or asa double bridle. Asa double bridle you have 
the mildest possible bit or the severest, as the occasion de- 
mands; in fact you have every advantage and only one dis- 
advantage—the four reins. Youcan apply to your troop any 
modern method of training now written and without it you 
can apply none. The extra snaffle rein is worth the addition 
if for nothing else than to pull the head of a bolting horse 
away from his chest, and no other method has yet been dis- 
covered for that purpose, as the pressure on the curb tends 
to put the head still further down. 


ORDERS FOR DIVISIONAL CAVALRY, ISSUED AT 
THE MANASSAS MANEUVERS. 


HEADQUARTERS DIVISIONAL CAVALRY, 
CAMP NO. 1, FIRST PROVISIONAL DIVISION, 
NEAR MANASSAS, VIRGINIA, 
OUTPOST eee September 5, 1904. 
No. 1. 


1. A Brown division has passed Thoroughfare Gap, and 
may be expected to move forward to-night. 

2. The part of the outpost line to be covered by the di- 
visional cavalry extends from the intersection of the Man- 
assas-Gainesville Road with Pageland Lane, northeast of the 
Rollins house, to Broad Run. 
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3. The first squadron, composed of Troops A, F and H, 
Fifteenth Cavalry, and C, New York Cavalry, under com- 
mand of Major J. C. Gresham, Fifteenth Cavalry, will pro- 
ceed to the Gainesville-Bristow Road and post its reserve east 
of the Robinson house, at the intersection of that road with 
the road from the saw mill. This squadron will cover the 
line from the saw mill to Broad Run, connecting with the 
Third Squadron on its right. 

4. The Third Squadron, composed of Troop A, New 
York Cavalry, and Troops B, L and M, Fifteenth Cavalry, 
will proceed to the Manassas-Gainesville Road, and its reserve 
will be posted at the intersection of that road with Pageland 
Lane, northeast of the Rollins house. This squadron will 
cover the line from that point to the saw mill, connecting 
with the Second Brigade on its right. 

5. Second Provisional Squadron, composed of Troop A, 
Connecticut Cavalry, and Troop G, Fifteenth Cavalry, under 
Major Bridgeman, will take post on the road that lies south- 
west from Wellington, at its intersection with the road that 
leads west from the C. M. Larkin house. This squadron will 
hold itself in readiness to reinforce either the First or Third 
Squadron, and will patrol to its front as far as the saw mill, 
connecting with the patrols sent out from the First and Third 
Squadrons. 

As the enemy cannot advance before midnight, it is not 
expected that the outpost will have to resist severe attacks 
off the main roads before arrival of the heads of the col- 
umns ordered by Field Orders No. 1. If attacked, the line of 
resistance will be held as far as practicable. 

The outpost commander will be found at Wellington 
until 5 A. M., September 6th, to which point all information 
will be sent. 

By order of Colonel Wallace. 

(Signed ) _ J. A. RYAN, 


Captain and Adjutant, Fifteenth Cavalry, 
Adjutant General. 
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HEADQUARTERS DIVISIONAL CAVALRY, 
Camp No. 1, NEAR MANASSAS, VA., 
REAR GUARD ORDERS )} September 8, 1904. 
No. 1. f 

The divisional cavalry, now forming part of the rear 
guard, will move to-day at 9:00 A. M. to take up position on 
line running north and south from the vicinity of Catharpin 
to Broad Run, to observe the enemy’s advance and to delay 
it without endangering excessive losses. 

The First Squadron, under Major Gresham, will cover the 
line from Broad Run, in the vicinity of the Robinson house 
on the Gainesville-Bristow Road, to the cross roads near the 
Rollins house on the Piney Branch, and will retire by the 
Manassas-Gainesville Road, its right keeping touch with the 
left of the Second Squadron under Major Bridgenian. If 
hard pressed he will retire by Mitchell’s and Ball’s Ford, 
covering all ground in front of these fords. 

The Second Squadron, under Major Bridgeman, will cover 
the ground from the vicinity of the Rollins house on Piney 
Branch to the Warrenton Pike in the vicinity of the Swartz 
house; when hard pressed he will retire via New Market 
Cross Roads, Stone Bridge and Ball’s Ford. Connections will 
be maintained by patrols with First Squadron on his left and 
Third Squadron, under Major Hoppin, on his right. 

The Third Squadron, under Major Hoppin, will cover the 
line from the vicinity of Catharpin to the Warrenton Pike in 
the vicinity of the Swartz house; when hard pressed he will 
retire via Sudley Ford or fords below. He will maintain 
connections with the Second Squadron, under Major Bridge- 
man. 

Patrols will be pushed forward from all squadrons to 
within one mile of Gainesville, or until contact is established 
with the enemy. 

Squadron commanders will put lookouts at all high 
points to observe the enemy’s column, reporting their posi- 
tion and number to the commander of the divisional cavalry 
immediately. Mark ail dispatches to be opened by the 
commander of the rear guard, and General Wint if he is met 
by couriers. 
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The commanding officer of the divisional cavalry will be 
found at the New Market Cross Roads. 
By order of Colonel Wallace. 
(Signed) J. A. Ryan, 
Captain and Adjutant, Fifteenth Cavalry. 
Adjutant General. 


THE HALTER-BRIDLE. 


O, we cannot say we ever were in favor of a combina- 

tion halter-bridle. We will mention only twoarguments 

against the combination, and we believe that they are suffi- 

cient to forever dispose of such an addle-pated idea as the 
halter-bridle : 

First. Horses in the field are continually breaking their 
halters at the picket line. A plain halter can be easily im- 
provised, but would it be so easy a matter to scare upa halter 
intended to serve as a bridle and bear a bit? 


Second. In garrison it would not be possible to present a 
clean appearance with the bridle used also as a halter. 
It certainly would seem a word to the wise is sufficient. 


S. 


PRIVILEGE OF BEING AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


“Why, in that elder day, to be a Roman was greater than a king.” 


HEN the Jews conspired to kill the Apostle Paul, and 

demanded his surrender of the Roman officials, Paul 

claimed his rights as a Roman citizen, appealed to Cesar 
and was sent to Rome, where the appeal could be heard. 

In 1789 the government of the United States under the 
Constitution came into existence. The people adopted their 
fundamental law—the Constitution —and provided for agents 
by whom the functions of the new government were to be 
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exercised; but distrustful of authority remote from them- 
selves, they carefully enumerated the powers entrusted to 
these agents, and specifically declared that all powers not 
delegated, nor prohibited to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to themselves. More than this, fearful 
that some of their cherished rights might be abridged, they 
included in this fundamental law positive prohibitions, so 
that the new government could not by any possible con- 
struction limit or deny these rights In the body of the Con- 
stitution we find: 


The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury.” 


And in the fifth amendment: 


‘‘No person shall be held to answer for acapital or other- 
wise infamous crime unless on a presentment or indictment 
of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land and 
naval forces, * * * nor deprived of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law.” 


By due process of law is meant the law of the land as 


that term is used in Magna Charta. In that document it is 
declared: ‘‘No freeman shall be taken, or imprisoned, or 
disseized, or outlawed, or banished, or any ways destroyed, 
nor will the king pass upon him or commit him to prison, 
unless by the judgment of his peers or the law of the land.” 
(18 How. 272-276.) By “the judgment of his peers” is meant 
trial by jury. 

Yet, despite these safeguards thrown around individual 
rights, despite the specific prohibitions placed upon Federal 
authority by the Constitution, the Federal government sends 
a soldier—an American citizen—to the Philippines, and 
there denies him the very rights which are secured to him 
by that instrument. 

The following comments are taken from the June issue 
of “Law Notes:” 


TRIAL BY JURY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


“By their fruits ye shall know them.” The year-old de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court to the effect that 
the right of trial by jury does not exist in the Philippine 
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Islands has borne its first fruit. And what a gnarled, mis- 
shapen product it is! We clip the following from the 
columns of one of the most reliable of our public prints: 
“Last July a soldier named Grafton, while on guard at Camp 
Jossman, island of Guimaris, Philippine Islands, shot and 
killed two Filipinos. Application was at once made by Gen- 
eral Carter, commander of the Department of the Visayas, to 
the judge of the civil court in the district, the Court of First 
Instance as it is called, namely, Judge Henry C. Bates, for his 
opinion as to whether a military tribunal should deal with 
the case. Judge Bates gave a written opinion to the effect 
that he regarded the military authorities as entirely compe- 
tent to take cognizance. Thereupon Grafton was brought to 
trial before a court-martial composed of the highest officers 
available. The evidence showed that while the guard was 
patrolling his beat two Filipino men approached him, drew 
their knives and made a dash for the sentinel, and the senti- 
nelshotthem both. It wasalsoshown that the sentinel, Graf- 
ton, had been a member of the rescue party to Balangia, 
where a company of soldiers had been treacherously mur- 
dered by the natives. This circumstance was sufficient to 
cause distrust in the mind of Grafton, even if the demeanor 
of the natives had been less hostile. Upon this evidence the 
court acquitted the prisoner. The opinion of military men 
would most probably have been that if the soldier had acted 
otherwise than he did and had escaped with his life he would 
have subjected himself to punishment. The evidence was 
so clear and the conclusion was so certain that it was 
believed that the matter was at an end. But those who en- 
tertained this opinion were not well versed in the law as it 
obtains in places where the Constitution does not reach. Cer- 
tain civilians who were dissatisfied with the disposition of the 
case obtained a warrant for Grafton’s arrest, with a view to 
his trial in the civil court. General Carter refused to sur- 
render the man, but was ordered to do so by his superior 
officer, Major-General J. F. Wade, who acted upon the re- 
quest of the Governor General. The same Judge Bates, who 
had given the opinion that the military authorities had juris. 
diction, took cognizance of the case, and Grafton was carried 
before him. There he was denied the right of trial by jury, 
one of the most sacred rights of the English-speaking people, 
convicted by this judge and sentenced to pay a fine and to 
confinement in the penitentiary for a term of twelve years. 
The judge’s decision was in writing and was based upon the 
following assumption, which, the reports say, was only an 
assumption unsupported by any evidence: ‘I am inclined 
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to believe,’ said the judge, ‘that some demonstration was 
made with the knife, and account for it in my mind upon the 
ground that the natives had observed the trepidation and 
nervousness of the defendant and that he had left his path 
to avoid them, and they advanced in the manner in which 
they did and made whatever demonstration they did because 
they thought he was afraid of them and, with a spirit of 
sport, to see what action he would take.’ It must be remem- 
bered that the judge accounts for the action of the natives 
by imputing to them a spirit of fun, and imputes to the 
soldier a condition of nervousness. He does this, it seems, 
‘in his mind,’ without the support of any evidence. A man 
is deprived of his liberty because he did not discover a spirit 
of sport in two men rushing at him with drawn knives.” 

It is in aught but a spirit of criticism of the United States 
Supreme Court that we lay at its door the blame for such a 
deplorable situation as is above outlined. But it cannot be 
gainsaid that such an occurrence has been made possible only 
by the decision of the Supreme Court in Dorr v. United 
States, 24 Sup. Ct. Rep. 808, handed down May 31, 1904. In 
that case, as will be remembered, two citizens of the Philip- 
pines were tried and convicted for libel in the Court of First 
Instance of the city of Manila. The accused demanded a 
trial by jury, but the demand was denied. An appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands resulted in an affirm- 
ance of the judgment, and a further appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court was taken. That court, speaking 
through Mr. Justice Day, said: “If the right to trial by jury 
were a fundamental right which goes wherever the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States extends, or if Congress, in framing 
laws for outlying territory belonging to the United States 
was obliged to establish that system by affirmative legislation, 
it would follow that, no matter what the needs or capacities 
of the people, trial by jury, and in no other way, must be 
forthwith established, although the result may be to work 
injustice and provoke disturbance rather than to aid the or- 
derly administration of justice. If the United States, im- 
pelled by its duty or advantage, shall acquire territory peopled 
by savages, and of which it may dispose or not hold for ulti- 
mate admission to statehood, if this doctrine is sound, it must 
establish there the trial by jury. To state such a proposition 
demonstrates the impossibility of carrying it into practice. 
Again, if the United States shallacquire bytreaty the cession of 
territory having an established system of jurisprudence, where 
jury trials are unknown, but a method of fair and orderly trial 
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prevails under an acceptable and long-established code, the 
preference of the people must be disregarded, their estab- 
lished customs ignored, and they themselves coerced to 
accept, in advance of incorporation into the United States, a 
system of trial unknown to them and unsuited to their needs. 
We do not think it was intended, in giving power to Con- 
gress to make regulations for the territories, to hamper its 
exercise with this condition. We conclude that the power 
to govern territory, implied in the right to acquire it, and 
given to Congress in the Constitution in Article IV, Sec- 
tion 3, to whatever limitations it may be subject, the extent 
of which must be decided as questions arise, does not require 
that body to enact for ceded territory not a part of the United 
States by congressional action, a system of laws which shall 
include the right of trial by jury, and that the Constitution 
does not, without legislation, and of its own force, carry such 
right to territory so situated.” 

It is very evident that the court was compelled to such a 
decision principally because of its previous holding in Hawaii 
v. Mankicht, 190 U. S. 197, and in fact Chief Justice Fuller 
and Justices Brewer and Peckham concurred in the Dorr de- 
cision for that reason alone. In the Hawaii case it was de- 
cided that prior to June 14, 1900, the date upon which Hawaii 
became a territory of the United States, the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution did not extend to those islands, and that 
the conviction. before annexation, of one who was tried on in- 
formation alone and found guilty by less than an unanimous 
vote of a jury, in accordance with the then existing laws of 
the Republic of Hawaii, was legal. 

We shall not quarrel with the grounds of decision in these 
two cases. It is very possible that both cases have been cor- 
rectly determined within the spirit of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. But the occurrence, and the probability of recurrence, 
of such incidents as above related, incline us more than ever 
to agree with the following dissenting views of Mr. Justice 
Harlan: ‘No power exists in the judiciary to suspend the 
operation of the Constitution in any territory governed, as to 
its affairs and people, by authority of the United States. As 
a Filipino committing the crime of murder in the Philippine 
Islands may be hung by the sovereign authority of the United 
States, and as the Philippine Islands are under a civil, not 
military, government, the suggestion that he may not, of 
right, appeal for his protection to the jury provisions of the 
Constitution, which constitutes the only source of the power 
that the government may exercise at any time or at any place, 
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is utterly revolting to my mind, and can never receive my 
sanction. The Constitution, without excepting from its pro- 
visions any persons over whom the United States may exer- 
cise jurisdiction, declares expressly that ‘the trial of all 
crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury.’ It 
is now adjudged that that provision is not fundamental in 
respect of a part of the people over whom the United States 
may exercise full legislative, judicial, and executive power. 
Indeed, it is adjudged, in effect, that the above clause, in its 
application to this case, is to be construed as if it read: ‘The 
trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, and except 
where Filipinos are concerned, shall be by jury.’ Such a mode 
of constitutional interpretation plays havoc with the old- 
fashioned ideas of the fathers, who took care to say that the 
Constitution was the supreme law—supreme everywhere, at 
all times, and over all persons who are subject to the au- 
-thority of the United States. According to the principles of 
the opinion just rendered, neither the Governor nor any 
American civil officer in the Philippines, although citizens 
of the United States, although under an oath to support the 
Constitution, and although in those distant possessions for 
the purpose of enforcing the authority of the United States, 
can claim of right the benefit of the jury provisions of the 
Constitution, if tried for crime committed on those islands. 
Besides, there are many thousands of American soldiers in 
the Philippines. They are there by command of the United 
States, to enforce its authority. They carry the flag of the 
United States and have not lost their American citizenship. 
Yet, if charged in the Philippines with having committed a 
crime against the United States of which a civil tribunal may 
take cognizance, they cannot, under the present decision, claim 
of rightatrial by jury. Sothat, if an American soldier, in dis- 
charge of his duty to his country, goes into what some call our 
‘outlying dependencies,’ he is, it seems, ‘outside of the Con- 
stitution,’ in respect of a right which this court has said was 
justly ‘dear to the American people,’ and has ‘always been 
an object of deep interest and solicitude, and every encroach- 
ment upon it has been watched with great jealousy;’ a right 
which Mr. Justice Story said, was, from very early times, in- 
sisted on by our ancestors in the parent country ‘as the great 
bulwark of their civil and political liberties.’” Justice Har- 
lan might well have added further that this very right to a trial 
by jury, thus denied to an American citizen resident in the 
Philippines, has been accorded to Chinese citizens in the 
United States (Wong Wing v. United States, 163 U. S. 228). 
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But whichever view of the elasticity of the United States 
Constitution may be the correct one, that point becomes im- 
material in view of the power of Congress to legislate for the 
Philippine Islands. Assuming that the Supreme Court has 
correctly declared the law, Congress may apply the remedy. 
A statute providing for trial by jury in our insular posses. 
sions would preclude forever the repetition of such a judicial 
farce as was enacted in the Grafton case. 

There is one other feature of the above reported incident 
which rankles in the ordinary mind. Thatis the possibility - 
of a person being tried twice for the same offense. Ina for- 
mer number of Law Notes (Vol. 8, p. 265), the writer pointed 
out the manifest injustice of the situation in regard to double 
prosecutions made possible by the concurrence of Federal 
and State jurisdictions. And, while we do not care to discuss 
this proposition here, it strikes one that there is just as great 
injustice resulting from a concurrence of the military and the 
civil jurisdictions. Yet, though unjust, it is undoubtedly the 
law that an acquittal or conviction before a court martial 
cannot be pleaded in defense of an indictment in a court of 
law, even though the offense charged in either case be sub- 
stantially the same. (United States v. Cashiel, 1 Hughes 
[U. S.] 552; United States v. Clark, 31 Fed. Rep. 710; In re 
Fair, 100 Fed. Rep. 149; State v. Rankin, 4 Coldw. [Tenn.] 
145.) And the converse of the proposition, it seems, is 
equally true. (Steiner’s Case, 6 Op. Atty.-Gen. 413.) 

m. NN. G, 


The question of the expediency of jury trial for the 
Filipinos is not here considered, nor the fact that the soldier 
was discharging his appointed duties without malice, or that 
the homicide occurred on land reserved by the United States 
for its own use; but attention is called to the fact that, based 
upon the decisions referred to in the foregoing article, the 
Federal government, having acquired territory like the Phil- 
ippine Islands and sent soldiers there, all pursuant to author- 
ity conferred upon it by the Constitution, can there create a 
subordinate government, an zmperium in imperio, with dele- 
gated powers greater than those conferred upon the Federal 
government by the instrument creating it. 

That the authority of Congress respecting Federal terri- 
tory is well nigh supreme cannot be denied, for the Constitu- 
tion gives that body ‘“‘ power to dispose of and make all need- 
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ful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States.” 

This is the authority enabling Congress to legislate for 
our territories and outlying possessions, for the power of 
‘Congress to pass any law is derived from and limited by the 
Federal Constitution, which Constitution is therefore supreme 
in our territories and insular possessions as well as in the 
States, though the powers of Congress are much greater in 
the former than in the latter. Wherever Federal authority 
runs there also must be found the constitutional grant for 
the exercise of this authority. But while the Constitution 
confers upon Congress powers respecting Federal territory 
that are practically supreme, they are limited by those con- 
stitutional prohibitions which were intended to secure to the 
people the free enjoyment of their fundamental rights. The 
contrary doctrine would enable Congress to establish for our 
territories any laws or forms of government it saw fit, pass 
bills of attainder, ex post facto laws, deny the right of trial 
by jury (already done), establish religions or institute slavery. 
Who will have the temerity to advocate so un-American a 
doctrine? 

Certainly. if American citizens are not entitled to the right 
of trial by jury when sent by the Federal government to the 
Philippine Islands, they are there entitled to none of those 
rights which have been considered inalienable. Rome fur- 
nished her provincial citizens a greater protection than this. 


D. H. BouGuTon, 
Mayor, Eleventh Cavatry. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


AMBALA PunjaAB, INDIA, 
January 6, 1905. 
DEAR SIR:—I should be much obliged if you would give 
me the information where to get the biographies and memoirs 
of Generals J. E. B. Stuart, Fitzhugh Lee and T. Ashby, as 
I particularly want to study their work during the Civil War. 
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Although classed as “rebels,” I am sure all good Americans 
must be proud of such cavalrymen, and their lessons should 
be learnt and practiced by cavalry of all ranks throughout 
the world. Such men, fighting to-day, would be every bit 
as successful as they were forty years ago. 

I think the “Squad System,” by Captain W. T. Littebrant, 
Twelfth Cavalry, admirable. Its chief drawback in our own 
army during the ordinary routine is the staff (regiment, bri- 
gade and garrison employ). During maneuvers and service, 
where all men are available, it works exceedingly well. 

The article, ‘Semaphore Simplified,’’ Book Reviews, Octo- 
ber, 1904, is not, in my humble opinion, a very sound one. 
An intelligent man can easily learn it in two lessons, and 
after about ten daily lessons becomes fairly proficient. I 
don’t mean to compare him with the regular signaller. All 
our men now learn it, and if given a fair chance it will save 
a good deal of horseflesh. The men as a rule take an inter- 
est in it, and use it daily in their own interests. I have often 
found it useful when out shooting with comrades, and this 


sport is very much akin to active service. 
Thanking you in anticipation, I remain, 
Yours sincerely, M. HALLIDAY, 
S. S. M., Twelfth Royal Lancers. 


To Editor Journal U. S. Cavalry Association. 


* 
* * 


TEMPE CANTONMENTS, NEAR BLOEMFONTEIN, O. R. C., 
SOUTH AFRICA, August 7, 1905. 

SIR :—I am anxious to secure one or more American mil- 
itary periodicals for our garrison library here, and take the 
liberty of writing to ask you if it would be possible to have 
the JOURNAL OF THE U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION sent regu- 
larly. In the event of a favorable answer, I should be 
obliged if you would inform me of the amount, which should 
include postage, of the yearly subscription. 


Sincerely yours, 
F. B. MORLEY, 
Major Northumberland Fusiliers, 
President Garrison Library Committee. 
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The interest in American Army matters by foreign 
officers is shown by the above. It serves as a lesson to our- 
selves, and our officers should take the lesson to heart and 
be alive themselves as to what is being done in foreign 
armies. We are much pleased at the interest displayed in 
our JOURNAL by the officers of His Majesty’s service, and 
will always be glad to receive communications from them. 
We are particularly well pleased to receive letters more or 
less disagreeing with some of our expressed views, and trust 
M. Halliday’s criticism of our book review of “The Sema- 
phore Simplified’”’ will cause that system to be generally 
looked into in our army. We wish we had more officers that 
would keep as wide awake as these two of the English 
Army.—( EDITOR.) 


FIVE YEARS A DRAGOON. 


INGLENEUK, CHIPPEWA Bay, N. Y., 
July 28, 1905. 
The Editor: 

My Dear S1r:—Can you tell me if ‘Five Years a Dra- 
goon,” by Lowe, is in book form, or is it to be put in book 
form? If so, I want to buy acopy. It’s a great document, 
and the best kind of history of a period which has left little 
copy. Yours faithfully, 

FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


Mr. Lowe’s present intention is to bring out his article, 
now appearing in the JOURNAL, in book form. We had 
always hoped that he would do so, and the number of in- 
quiries and congratulatory communications we have received 
concerning “Five Years a Dragoon” must have been most 
flattering to the author, as they have been to the editor. We 
quote the following as an article appearing in the Leaven- 
worth Post August 13, 1905: 


“This very excellent service magazine has been running 
‘Five Years a Dragoon’ since January, 1904. It is a story 
portraying the experience of Mr. Lowe as a soldier in the 
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‘old regular army,’ and later as a civilian employee of the 
quartermaster’s department, holding the position of wagon- 
master and later superintendent of transportation. The 
period covers, as far as published, that between the latter 
forties and the early fifties. It is a story full of interest, 
possessing much historical merit—enough so as to have 
attracted the attention of not only our own army officers, but 
those of foreign services, where the CAVALRY JOURNAL has 
a large circulation. 

“Mr. Lowe, in telling the present generation of the trials 
of the officer and soldier of those days, has rendered the 
army of to day and that of the future a very valuable service. 

“Tt is Mr. Lowe’s intention to publish the story in book 
form, but not until it has been concluded in the CAVALRY 
JOURNAL. He has reserved all rights under the copyright 
laws of the United States. 

“Commendations such as Remington bestows upon the 
author have a high value, and furnish the proof of the story’s 
value. Its style is most entertaining, and holds the reader 
from start to finish. 




















“Waterloo,” by Henry Houssaye, trans- 

Waterloo. lated from the French by S. R. Willis, 

is a late addition to the “International Military Series,” 
published by Franklin Hudson Publishing Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri. It is an interesting study of the great cam- 


paign. A spirit of fairness pervades the entire work. Credit 
and criticism are impartially bestowed, whether the subject 
of discussion be Wellington, Bliicher or Napoleon. The 
book is divided into three parts, dealing respectively with 
(1) the preparations for the campaign, including, upon the part 
of Napoleon, the organization, equipment and concentration 
of a great army, (2) the preliminary conflicts at Ligny and 
Quatre-Bras, and the changes of position made upon the day 
following, and (3) the battle of Waterloo. 

It is made clear from time to time how Napoleon, as well 
as Wellington, lost opportunities by indecision, hesitation 
and delay; how some of Napoleon’s finest plans were marred 
in their execution owing to faulty transmission of orders 
and inexcusable delays or direct disobedience on the part of 
subordinates; and how subordinates of Wellington, acting 
in accordance with the demands of the local situation, and 
without waiting for orders, secured to the allies most impor- 
tant strategical and tactical advantages. Errors and failures 
are quite generally discussed in the light of what was known 
or what really should have been known at the time, and not, 
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as is so often the case, upon the theory that the general on 
the battlefield should know all that in after years becomes 
plain to the student of history. 

The foreign origin of the text betrays itself occasionally 
in the English version. 

To the military student, the absence of a good map of the 
theater of operations as a part of the book, minimizes the 
value of the work. K. 


“Questions and Answers for Cavalry, Im- 
perial Yoemanry and Mounted Infantry” 
is the title of a little paper bound book by 
Captain C. H. Anderson-Pelham, Lincoln- 
shire Imperial Yoemanry, from Gale & Polden’s military 
series. It will be sent post free to any part of the world for 
nine pence. 

We have seldom seen so small a book contain so much 
valuable information. We always pick up catechismal edi- 
tions with prejudice, but an hour’s study of this book con- 
vinced us of its merits. Really it contains just what a soldier 
should know, and about all that the general run of soldiers 
need know. ‘There are seventy pages, with about one hun- 
dred and fifty words to the page. 

First we find a few lines of definitions and terms of 
formation. Then we find the leading signals. Then a 
couple of pages on courts-martial, and then we strike the valu- 
able part of the book. This part consists of the questions 
and answers on horses and stable management. We are 
particularly impressed with the author’s happy faculty of 
bringing out important points. Of course any good cavalry- 
man knows that ‘“‘no man must sit on his horse when he can 
equally well be dismounted,” but how many soldiers will 
pay attention to this unless watched by officers or trained by 
experience. The little directions throughout the book are 
all along lines we had firmly impressed upon us years ago 
when under a troop commander that was a born cavalryman. 

We also find here an idea that should be adopted in our 
service when practicable, never to groom or interfere with a 


Questions and 
Answers 
for Cavalry. 
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horse while feeding; but references to these little points will 
make a notice the size of the book itself. 

Saddling and bridling are given a couple of pages, fol- 
lowed by saluting, guards and sentries, judging distance, 
drill, skirmishing, cover, outposts, and advanced guards. 

The great feature of Captain Pelham’s book is that it is 
so simple and yet so to the point. References are given to 
the manuals and regulations, so one can readily find the 
authority for the statements. The field is wide open for 
some sensible American cavalryman to compile a cheap little 
volume like this and get it into the hands of each private 
soldier. At the risk of repetition, we say that this book con- 
tains what a soldier should know and about all that is neces- 
sary for most of them to know, but they must know this 
much well, hence the need of a printed guide to assist the 
daily instruction and absorption. 


Maxi We are in receipt of a small pocket vol- 
axims of 
War. ume of one hundred pages, from the press 
of Hugh Reese, Ltd., 124 Pall Mall S. W. 
Its title is ‘Maxims of War,” and the short pithy statements 
have been collected and arranged by the author, M. V. Brett, 
Coidstream Guards, from the writings and sayings of Napo- 
leon, Frederick the Great, Wellington, Moltke, Jomini, 
Clausewitz, Von der Goltz, Prince Kraft, and many others. 

In its form the book reminds us of the One Thousand 
Flashes of French Wit, Wisdom and Wickedness, and like 
that little volume it is good to have around to pick up at odd 
moments and assimilate the truths that are expressed so 
tersely. We are glad to have it at our elbow. 

There are a few maxims on Asiatic warfare, mainly taken 
from the writings and sayings of Lord Roberts and Colonel 
Younghusband. These contain ideas that are familiar to all 
of us that have soldiered in the Philippines. But they are 
expressed so neatly that we are happy to read them. We 
quote two that we believe our readers will recognize as ideas 
already held by them. 
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“There is probably no form of warfare which tries more 
highly the attributes of the individual soldier than fighting 
in forests, thick brush, or high grass jungle;” and ‘“Cam- 
paigning in semi-barbarous regions may be likened to skating 
on thin ice—a bold dash is successful, but wavering begets 
disaster.” 


= This work is a revision, by Captain R. F. 
Company Training Legge of the British Militia (author of 

Made Easy. Mainly About Shooting,” “The Auxil- 
iary Officer’s Handbook,.” etc.) of a publication by Major H. 
C. Evans, also of the British Militia, originally issued under 
the same title in February, 1902. It consists of ten short 
chapters or lessons, which the author calls “lectures,” on the 
following subjects: ‘Scouting, Reconnaissance and Patrol- 
ling,” “Skirmishing,” “The Attack,” “Night Marches and 
Night Attacks,” “The Defense,” ‘Advanced and Rear 
Guards,” “Flank Guards,” “Outposts,” “Escorts,” “Supply 
of Ammunition in the Field,’ and “Mounted Infantry, Ma- 
chine Guns and Cyclists.” 

It is intended for use in the instruction of militia infantry 
in these subjects, and Captain Legge has brought the lec- 
tures up to date with the latest manuals and army orders of 
the British service. 

The book fits the ordinary pocket very comfortably, and 
contains ninety-one pages of printed matter. It contains 
an admirably concise and systematic statement of the sa- 
lient principles of the subjects treated, and there is prac- 
tically nothing in it which is inconsistent with our service 
regulations or manuals. 

At the end of each lecture there is a printed list of ques- 
tions on the subject matter of the lecture. This book could 
be advantageously used in the instruction of our militia, and 
might be profitably used as a text book in the noncommis- 
sioned officers’ schools by our regular infantry. F. Sh 


***«CompaNny TRAINING MADE Easy.” Second edition. By Captain R. F. 
Legge, British Army (militia). Gale & Polden, Aldershot, Publishers. 
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“The Post Exchange Manual,” written 
The Post =. Captain F. S, Armstrong, Ninth Cav- 
Exchange. alry,and published by the Franklin Hud- 

son Publishing Company, Kansas City, Mo., is up to date in 
every respect. It briefly and clearly describes the detailed 
operations of the post exchange, and outlines simple meth- 
ods of handling and checking the business and keeping the 
records. Some of the methods described will probably be 
found in all well-regulated post exchanges, but all exchange 
officers would find the manual a useful and ready reference 
and a convenient means of instructing their assistants. It 
contains much that would be interesting and instructive to 
members of the exchange council where the methods de- 
scribed are followed. The manual would introduce a fixed 
system into the post exchange, and the successive officers in 
charge would be relieved of the great labor of studying the 
old system —finding out its weakness and experimenting on 
new methods. This book should be found in every exchange, 
and should be a standard of reference, and by custom its 
operations should conform with it. 


The book is evidently the result of long experience and 
close study of successful business methods, and it is believed 
that all exchange officers would do well to make the book a 
part of the exchange property and establish a fixed system 
in conformity with it. Ln. KR. Bt. 


“Aids to Skirmishing,” just published by 
Gale & Polden (Ltd.), London, England, 
is a course of instruction in skirmishing 
for recruits. It is divided into two parts, “Preliminary 
Training” and “Practical Skirmishing.’” The first is the 
English extended order drill, for a squad. The second gives 
the elementary rules for the movements of a squad in attack 
and defense, with instructions on taking cover and firing. 
The part on “Practical Skirmishing”’ would be useful as a 
text for the company school where the catechism would be 
of assistance. S. H. 


Aids to 
Skirmishing. 
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“Telling Off and Posting a Picket, with 
Notes and a Short Catechism on Outpost 
Duty,” is the title of a small book of fifty 
pages by Gale & Polden (Limited), of London, England. The 
sixth edition has been revised and corrected to date. 

There is nothing new developed. The author is in favor 
of the group system of posting sentinels, and gives the 
duties of a picket commander and his subordinates, and tells 
how these duties are to be performed. This book might 
form a good text book for the company school, being clear, 
concise anddefinite. In this connection the catechism would 
be of much assistance. a HS. 


Telling Off and 
Posting a Picket. 


Books reserved for further notice; ‘‘From the Yalu to 
Port Arthur,” by Oliver E. Wood, Lieutenant-Colonel Artil- 
lery Corps; ‘Port Arthur,” by Richard Barry; ‘“ThejHorse,” 
by Isaac Phillips Roberts. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL. 


We suppose there is little doubt now in the mind of the 
general public but that the Panama Canal will soon be built. 
After the vigorous and justifiable language of our Honorable 
Secretary of War at the latest defection in the working force 
of the Commission, we need hardly expect anything more of 
the kind, without this, that the personnel of the present Com- 
mission is a good guarantee that such action is beneath them. 

Of course the layman, in which we include ourselves, 
knows very little of the troubles attending the building of the 
canal, or rather the beginning of the building. 

It{can readily be supposed that there are vast interests 
opposing a ship canal across the Isthmus anywhere, and pos- 
sibly these interests, seeing that a canal was surely to be 
built, said: ‘‘ Well, as long as the canal is to be built, let’s 
have it placed where it cannot be built.” This may be the 
reason of the Panama route in place of the Nicaraguan one. 

But even this, the placing of the canal where nature 
seemed to do its best to baffle man, will not stop the comple- 
tion of the canal connecting the two great oceans. For there 
is this to remember, that even by the non-success of the 
present Commission (which we believe can come only through 
the death or permanent illness of the three important men 
at the head), the government has one department that can 
put a canal across the Isthmus, through Nicaragua or any- 
where else, once the word is given. We refer, of course, to 
the War Department, working through its corps of engineers. 
In all the vast work accomplished by the government through 
this corps we believe there has been but one serious defec- 
tion. And when we consider the number of years that this 
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corps has been handling large government work, the vast 
sums of money disbursed, there is no reason to expect the 
failure of any canal once the Army has hold of it. It is some- 
what historical how the country turns to the Army in time 
of distress and need. Army officers are always the ones de- 
tailed to handle the distribution of money and supplies to 
stricken districts, like the sufferers of the Mississippi flooded 
lands. And in all those cases there has been one long un- 
broken record of ability and probity. 

Moreover our engineers are not rich men, and their contact 
with the world has rarely been such as to make them covet 
wealth. Their lives are not given to making money, and 
their ambition in the past shows itself to have been one of 
duty well performed, and an honorable name in their pro- 
fession, and not one of amassing fortunes. As Agassiz, who 
said: ‘I have not time to make money.” 

In the event of the continuation of the present Commis- 
sion, of its being superseded by the Engineer Corps of the 
Army, people may feel that they have only to hold on to life 
for a few short years more and they will be able to ride 
through a ship canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
whether it be a sea-level canal or not, it will be one well an- 
swering the needs of the world’s commercial marine. 


RIDING THE TROT. 


The world is at present all aflame with praises of the 
Japanese officer. His thoroughriess, his preparedness, his 
attention to detail, is something to gaze upon inawe. We 
believe the officers of our service deserve much more praise 
for their painstaking efforts in their work than has ever been 
accorded them. But sometimes we wonder if our cavalry 
officers remember Paragraph 988 of the Cavalry Drill Regt. 
lations. To bring the matter out prominently we quote it 
here, and also refer to the index of the regulations, under 
the word “trot,” and find the following paragraphs: 332-337, 
356, 481, 482, 988. Paragraph 988 is as follows: 
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“Many cavalry officers. are now disposed to favor rising 
at the trot as a relief from the close seat, and a desirable 
change to men and horses; with proper instruction, this 
practice may occasionally be found advantageous in long 
marches.” 

Some say our stirrup leather is not properly attached to 
the saddle for posting. It is true probably that a slight 
amount of change would be better if rising to the trot were 
practiced, but from our own experience Paragraph 988 can 
be carried out on the present saddle in full conformity with 
the spirit of the regulations. We are firmly convinced that 
time could be spent to no better advantage than in the 
instruction of rising to the trot. Officers think it would 
look badly. To the contrary it looks better than the flat 
seat, which some men never attain—at least never attain 
that degree of proficiency that enables them to look well when 
riding the trot. We recall a squadron of Bengal Lancers 
rising to the trot as they maneuvered on the grounds of the 
Emperor’s Hunting Park, south of Pekin, and it was a pretty 
sight for a horseman to watch. 

If Paragraph 988 is practiced more in our cavalry its ben- 
efits will be more fully demonstrated. It is almost an abso- 
lute rest after the straining of muscles for some minutes at 
the flat seat. When we have tried it we could almost hear 
a groan of relief from the distressed animal under us. And 
say what one will, it is far easier for the men to post than to 
ride flat, and that for any length of time, either short or 
long. 

If troop commanders would give systematic instruction 
under Paragraph 988 we believe in a short time they would 
compel a change in our system of riding, and we are satisfied 
the change would be for the betterment of the service. 


BOOKS ON THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


We have lately received another book on the Russo- 
Japanese War. It was received too late for us to give an 
intelligent and trustworthy review, and so we reserve our 
remarks for the next issue, merely stating at this time that 
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the book, “From the Yalu to Port Arthur,” is by our mili- 
tary attaché at Tokio, Lieutenant-Colonel Oliver E. Wood. 
From our hasty glance at the work it seems to be an accurate 
description of the movements of the Japanese armies from 
the outset of the war to the end of 1904. It consists largely 
of Japanese official reports, and is an epitome of movements 
of the Japanese armies rather than a popular narrative. 
Hence it is of much value to military men, and the best we 
believe for them of any work yet published. Its maps are 
about as complete as can be made, we suppose, at this time. 
It is from the press of the Franklin Hudson Publishing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. (Reserved for further notice.) 
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A LESSON 
IN 
PICTURE 











BIT AND BRIDOON, PROPERLY ADJUSTED. 


























GATHERING AND{SEPARATING THE*FOUR REINS. 


























NORMAL GRASP OF FOUR REINS IN LEFT HAND. 
BEST FOR MILITARY WORK. 

















METHOD ‘OF CHANGING THE POSITION OF THE LEFT HAND IN ORDER TO 
LENGTHEN OR SHORTEN ALL FOUR REINS. 














TO SHORTEN THE BRIDOON REINS ONLY. 


























TO SHORTEN THE CURB REINS ONLY. 

















USE OF BOTH HANDS FOR SEPARATE ACTION OF BRIDOON AND BIT. 
THE BRIDOON REINS ARE CROSSED IN THE PALM OF THE 
RIGHT HAND BY THE USE OF THE THUMB. 





























REIN FOR ANY SPECIAL PURPOSE. 


PICKING UP_A SINGLE 


























BEST GRASP OF FOUR REINS IN LEFT HAND FOR SCHOOL RIDING. 
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